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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE  COLLEGE 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  BOARD 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Honorable  Robert  W.  Scott Governor 

The  Honorable  H.  P.  Taylor,  Jr Lieutenant  Governor 

Watts  Hill,  Jr.,  Chairman Durham 

Lindsay  C.  Warren,  Jr.,  Vice-Chairman Goldsboro 

Mrs.  Harry  P.  Horton,  Secretary Pittsboro 

*S.  E.  Duncan Salisbury 

Gordon  H.  Greenwood Black  Mountain 

W.  C.  Harris,  Jr Raleigh 

Addison  Hewlett,  Jr Wilmington 

J.  P.  Huskins Statesville 

J.  Paul  Lucas Charlotte 

Hubert  M.  Poteat,  Jr.,  M.D Smithfield 

John  A.  Pritchett Windsor 

William  B.  Rankin Lincolnton 

Emil  Rosenthal Goldsboro 

Clarence  C.  Watkins Durham 

Mrs.  George  D.  Wilson Fayetteville 

Cameron  P.  West,  Director Raleigh 


*  Deceased  July,  1968 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF 
ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE  COLLEGE 

McDonald  Dixon,  Chairman Edenton 

Clarence  W.  Griffin,  Vice-Chairman Williamston 

John  C.  Bias  '26 Scotland  Neck 

Albert  G.  Byrum Edenton 

Joseph  J.  Harrington Lewiston 

Clifford  B.  Jones,  Sr.,  D.  D.  S Elizabeth  City 

Fred  P.  Markham,  III Elizabeth  City 

Herbert  T.  Mullen South  Mills 

Maceo  A.  Sloan Durham 

Mrs.  W.  Arthur  Tripp Greenville 

Kermit  E.  White,  D.D.S Elizabeth  City 

Martin  L.  Wilson  '26 Selma 

Marion  D.  Thorpe,  Secretary Elizabeth  City 


FORMER  PRESIDENTS  OF  ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE  COLLEGE 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


FORMER  PRESIDENTS  OF 
ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE  COLLEGE 

Peter  Weddick  Moore,  LL.D. 
1891-1928 

John  Henry  Bias,  LL.D. 
1928-1939 

Harold  Leonard  Trigg,  Ed.D. 
1939-1945 

Sidney  David  Williams,  D.Ped. 
1946-1958 

Walter  Nathaniel  Ridley,  Ed.D. 
1958-1968 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

1967-1969 

General  Administration 

1  Walter  Nathaniel  Ridley President 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Howard  University;  Special  study,  The  Ohio  State  University,  University  of  Minne- 
sota; Ed.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

2  Marion  Dennis  Thorpe President 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University;  Post-doctoral 
study,  United  States  Department  of  Defense  Staff  college  (Michigan),  Executive  Seminar  Center 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  (New  York) 

Alma  Mcintyre  Newby Secretary  to  the  President 

B.S.C.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  Further  study,  Elizabeth  City  State  College 

Educational  Administration 

Thomas  Edward  Carter Acting  Dean  of  the  College 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Virginia  State  College;  Advanced  graduate  study,  New  York  University 

Ernest  Adolphus  Finney Director  of  Summer  Session 

A.  B.,  Virginia  State  College;  M.S.  in  Ed.,  Cornell  University;  Advanced  graduate  study,  Graduate 
School  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  The  Catholic  University  of  America, 
The  American  University,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University,  University  of 
Oklahamo;  Special  study,  Foundation  for  Economic  Education  (New  York);  D.  Ped.  (hon.), 
Morris  College 

Hobson  Thompson,  Jr Librarian 

B.S.,  Alabama  State  College;  M.S.L.S.,  Atlanta  University 

3  Thurman  James  Andrews Coordinator,  Institutional  Research 

B.S.  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  M.A.,  North  Carolina  College 
at  Durham;  Further  study,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

4  Taylor  Elmer  Jones Registrar  &  Director  of  Admissions 

B.A.,  Virginia  Union  University;  M.A.,  Advanced  graduate  study,  Columbia  University 


»Until  June  30,  1968 
2Beginning  July  1,  1968 
81968-1969  (part  of  year) 
<1967-1968  (part  of  year) 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


5  Jeff  Elwood  Smith Registrar 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  A.M.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  M.A.,  Advanced 
graduate  study,  New  York  University 

6  Maude  Williams  Ballou Assistant  to  the  Registrar 

B.  S.,  Southern  University;  Graduate  study,  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University; 
Further  study,  Elizabeth  City  State  College 

7  Curtis  Eugene  Bryan Director  of  Admissions 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  M.Ed.,  Temple  University 

Business  and  Plant  Administration 

7  Alex  Mcmillian  Davis Business  Manager 

B.S.,  Hampton  Institute 

8  Edward  Nathaniel  Smith  .  .  Assistant  Business  Manager  &  Purchasing  Agent 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  Graduate  study,  New  York 
University,  Indiana  University 

5  Hatidani  Chrispen  Mushangazhiki Personnel  Officer 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University 

Harvey  Loyal  Thomas Superintendent  of  Buildings  &  Grounds 

Certificate,  Hampton  Institute 

Mamie  Bedell Supervisor  of  Food  Service 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

9  Thomas  Harrison  Shields,  Jr Assistant,  Business  Office 

B.S.,  Hampton  Institute;  Graduate  study,  Louisiana  State  University,  Municipal  University  of 
Omaha 

Myrtle  Roberts  Rivers Assistant,  Business  Office 

Elizabeth  City  State  College;  Carolina  College  of  Commerce 

Development  &  Public  Relations 

7  Carroll  Marcellus  Rogers Director  of  Development 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  M.A.,  Case-Western  Reserve  University;  Advanced  graduate 
study,  New  York  University 

5  John  Thomas  Williams Public  Information  Assistant 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College 

Student  Personnel  Administration 

9  Charles  Alphonsa  Ramsey,  II Director  of  Student  Personnel 

B.  A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

5  Charles  Roland  Penrose Director  of  Student  Personnel 

Diploma,  United  States  Army  Bandmasters  School;  B.M.,  M.M.,  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music;  M.Ed.,  State  College  at  Fitchburg  (Massachusetts);  Advanced  graduate  study,  Boston 
University;  Special  study,  University  of  Florence  (Italy);  Diplomas,  Adjutant  Generals  School, 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Army  Personnel  Management  School 

Rae  Eleanor  Williams Associate  Director  of  Student  Personnel 

A.B.,  Certificate  in  Social  Work,  Howard  University 

William  Frederick  Crutchley College  Physician 

B.A.,  B.S.,  West  Virginia  University;  M.D.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia 

Rufus  Irving  Boone Director  of  Religious  Activities 

A.B.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  Advanced  graduate  study, 
Columbia  University,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  D.D.  (hon.),  Shaw  University 

H968-1969 

BActing  Registrar,  February-July,  1968 

beginning  1967-1968  (part  of  year) 

8  Acting  Business  Manager,  1967-1968  (part  of  year) 

»1967-1968 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 
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William  Alexander  Pierce Coordinator  of  Student  Aid 

A.B.,  Howard  University;  Graduate  study,  Howard  University,  University  of  Maryland,  The 
Ohio  State  University 

Katie  Shepherd  Wamack Supervisor  of  Health  Service 

R.N.,  L.  Richardson  School  of  Nursing  (North  Carolina) 

9  Anna  McLean  Bluford Program  Director  of  the  College  Center 

Howard  University 

5  Paul  Lawrence  McClinton Program  Director  of  the  College  Center 

B.S.,  Graduate  study,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

6  James  Ranaldo  Lawson  ....  Director  of  Student  Placement  and  Recruitment 

B.S.Ed.,  Ohio  University;  Graduate  study,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

Curtis  Arthur  Sloan Counselor 

B.A.,  Bera  College 

5  Olive  Reynolds  Wilson Counselor 

B.Mus.  Ed.,  Howard  University;  M.Ed.,  Tuskegee  Institute 


Instructional  Staff 
1967-1969 

1  Mohammed  Ashraful  Alam Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Rajshahi  College  of  the  University  of  Dacca  (Pakistan);  M.Sc,  University  of  Dacca;  Ph.D., 
Louisiana  State  University 

2  Mohammed  Kasem  Ali Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

B.Ag.,  East  Bengal  Agricultural  Institute  of  the  University  of  Dacca  (Pakistan);  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Louisiana  State  University 

Thelma  Hill  Anderson Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  Langston  University;  M.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Kansas;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Okla- 
homa; Post-doctoral  study,  The  University  of  Michigan 

2  Alice  Bailey  Arledge Instructor  in  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.  in  Ed.,  further  study,  East  Carolina  University;  Special  study,  Pembroke  State  College 

Roshan  Ara  Aziz Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Dayanand  Anglo  Vernacular  College  of  the  University  of  the  Panjab  (Pakistan);  B.T.,  Lady 
Maglagan  Training  College  of  the  University  of  the  Panjab;  Diplomas,  University  of  London; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington 

Leonard  Ross  Ballou Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.A.,  Fisk  University;  Special  study,  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester; 
M.A.,  Virginia  State  College;  Advanced  graduate  study,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  Associate 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists 

Mollie  Majette  Beasley Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  M.A.,  New  York  University 

2  Paul  Harrison  Billups Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Davis  and  Elkins  College;  A.M.,  West  Virginia  University 

Chester  Leroy  Bolden Instructor  in  Art 

B.A.,  Hampton  Institute;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

Rufus  Irving  Boone Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science 

A.B.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  Advanced  graduate  study, 
Columbia  University,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  D.D.  (hon.),  Shaw  University 

3  Curtis  Eugene  Bryan Instructor  in  Education 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  M.Ed.,  Temple  University 

"1967-1968 

21968-1969 

3Beginning  1967-1968  (part  of  the  year) 

51968-1969 

"1967-1968 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


4  Luther  Burse Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts 

B.S.,  Kentucky  State  College;  M.S.  in  Ed.,  Indiana  University;  Advanced  graduate  study,  Purdue 
University,  University  of  Maryland 

Helen  Marshall  Caldwell Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Virginia  State  College;  M.A.,  advanced  graduate  study,  New  York  University 

Thomas  Lee  Caldwell Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Huston-Tillotson  College;  M.S.P.E.,  Indiana  University;  Advanced  graduate  study,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Thomas  Edward  Carter Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.  S.,  M.S.,  Virginia  State  College;  Advanced  graduate  study,  New  York  University 

1  Abdul  Latif  Choudhury.  .Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 

B.Sci.,  M.Sc,  University  of  Dacca   (Pakistan);   Dr. Nat.   Sci.,Free  University  of  Berlin;  Post- 
doctoral study,  Fritz  Haber  Institute  (West  Berlin),  Imperial  College  (London) 

6  Jutta  Kausch  Choudhury Instructor  in  German 

Certificate,  Free  University  of  Berlin;  M.A.,  University  of  Dacca  (Pakistan) 

Herman  Glenn  Cooke Professor  of  Biology 

Acting  Chairman,  Department  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Virginia  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Post-doctoral  study,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Max  Planck  Institute  (Germany) 

Henry  Edward  Crank Instructor  in  Physical  Science 

A.A.,   Louisburg   College;    B.S.,    M.A.,    East   Carolina   University;   Advanced   graduate   study, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Duke  University 

Mary  Elizabeth  Crawford Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  further  study,  East  Carolina  University 

James  Arthur  Creech Instructor  in  Business 

Acting  Chairman,  Department  of  Business 

B.S.C.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  Advanced  graduate  study,  New  York  Uni- 
versity 

Edna  Louise  Davis Professor  of  Music 

Chairman,  Department  of  Music 

Mus.B.,  Mus.M.,  Oberlin  College;  Special  study,  Roosevelt  University;  Mus.A.D.,  Boston  Uni- 
versity 

Vincent  John  De  Gregorio Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Chairman,  Department  of  Art 

B.A.,  The  American  University;  M.A.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America;  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio 
State  University;  Special  study,  Art  Students  League  of  New  York 

Naginder  Singh  Dhilion Professor  of  Social  Science 

Chairman,  Department  of  Social  Sciences 

B.A.,  Randhir  College  of  the  University  of  the  Panjab  (India) ;  M.P.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity 

1  Emanuele  Paul  Di  Pasquale Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Adelphi  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University 

1  Marguerite  Kathleen  Dobbins Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Names;  M.A.,  Loyola  University;  Advanced  graduate  study,  University 
of  Pennsylvania 

Robert  Edwin  Duke Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Diplomas,  Alliance  Francaise  fParisj; 
Further  study,  Universite  de  Lille  fBoulognej 

Rosaline  Mary  Edwards Professor  of  Education 

Chairman,  Department  of  Education 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Fordham  University;  Ed.D.,  George  Washington  University 

1 1967-1968 
^1967-1968  (on  leave) 
H967-1968  (part-time) 
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Ernest  Adolphus  Finney Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Coordinator  of  Student  Teaching 

A.B.,  Virginia  State  College;  M.S.  in  Ed.,  Cornell  University;  Advanced  graduate  study,  Graduate 
School  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  The 
American  University,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University,  University  of  Okla- 
homa; Speciil  study,  Foundation  for  Economic  Education  (New  York);  D.Ped.(hon.),  Morris 
College 

William  Rankin  Gibson Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts 

B.S.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  Special  study,  Virginia 
State  College 

2  Joseph  Craig  Greene Instructor  in  Art 

B.A.,  Mars  Hill  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Chester  Woodrow  Gregory Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  Advanced  graduate  study,  The  Pennyslvania 
State  University,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
The  Ohio  State  University,  Duke  University 

2  Elisha  Alphonzo  Harrell Instructor  in  Geography 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  M.A.,  Hampton  Institute 

Anne  Marie  Henderson Professor  of  English 

Chairman,  Department  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University;  Ed.D.,  George  Washington  University 

1  James  Burke  Robert  Hester Instructor  in  Music 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  Certificate,  United  States 
Naval  School  of  Music;  M.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Julia  Moore  Hoffler Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Fisk  University;  Advanced  graduate  study,  Atlanta  University,  The  University  of 
Michigan,  New  York  University,  Indiana  University 

2  Ying  HsiN Professor  of  Business  and  Economics 

B.A.,  National  University  of  Peiping  (China);  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Michigan;  Post 
doctoral  study,  University  of  Illinois,  Columbia  University,  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh 

2  T.  L.  HSU Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Saint  Johns  University;  M.A.,  Drew  University;  Advanced  graduate  study,  University  of 
Missouri 

5  Melvin  Humphrey Professor  of  Business 

B.A.,  .A.M,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Evelyn  Adelaide  Johnson Professor  of  Music 

B.A.,  Fisk  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Advanced  graduate  study,  Columbia  LTni- 
versity,  Syracuse  University,  The  American  University;  Special  study,  Christiansen  Choral  School, 
Wilhousky  Master  Choral  Clinic,  Singing  City,  Pepper  Clinic  at  Bucknell  University 

Carol  Calloway  Jones Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Howard  University 

Clara  Griffin  Jones Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  M.A.,  advanced  graduate  study,  New  York  University 

6  Francis  Ross  Katz Instructor  in  Art 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Pratt  Institute 

Alvin  Tyrone  Kelley Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  Graduate  study,  Virginia  State  College 

5  Mumtaz  Bano  Khan Assistant  Instructor  in  Business 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  Graduate  study,  Old  Dominion  College 


11967-1968 
21968-1969 

51967-1968  (part-time) 
61967-1968  (part  of  the  year) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


7  Sekender  Ali  Khan Professor  of  Biology 

Diploma,  Azizul  Hoque  College  of  the  University  of  Dacca  (Pakistan);  B.Ag.,  M.Ag.,  East  Bengal 
Agricultural  Institute  of  the  University  of  Dacca;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University;  Post- 
doctoral study,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Studies 

1  Henry  0 vington  Kingsbury Instructor  in  Music 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  Special  study,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music;  M.Mus.,  The  University 
Michigan 

Roy  Franklin  Knight Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.A.,  Allen  University;  Graduate  study,  University  of  Connecticut,  Univeristy  of  Bridgeport, 
Virginia  State  College 

1  James  K.  Kofa Assistant  Professor  of  Business 

Acting  Chairman,  Department  of  Business 

A.B.,  Clark  College;  M.B.A.,  Atlanta  University 

8  Robert  Charles  Long Professor  of  Business  and  Consultant 

B.S.,  Hampton  Institute;  M.A.,  Ed.S.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D.,  University  of  North  Dakota 

9  John  Emil  M acCormack Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Junius  Alphonso  McCoy Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Director,  Audio-Visual  Center 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  Advanced  graduate  study,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Michigan  State  University;  Special  study,  East  Carolina  University 
Virginia  State  College 

Edward  Earle  Manley Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  M.A.,  Roosevelt  University;  Advanced  graduate  study. 
University  of  Illinois,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Larry  Leslie  Martin,  Jr Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  Advanced  graduate  study,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Marion  David  Mendenhall Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  South  Carolina  State  College;  Advanced  graduate  study,^.Oregon  State  University, 
Emory  University,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Helen  Hemmingway  Muldrow Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

S.B.,  M.S.,  Howard  University;  Advanced  graduate  study,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Arizona  State  University 

William  Julius  Muldrow Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

AB.,  South  Carolina  State  College;  M.Ed.,  Duquesne  University;  Advanced  graduate  study, 
Duquesne  University,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  The  University  of  Michigan;  Special  study,  Beloit 
College 

1  °  Melvin  Lee  Murphy Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  Advanced  graduate  study,  The  Ohio  State 
University 

1  Philip  Michael  Oakley Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  University 

Josiah  Iheme  Ogbonna Instructor  in  Business 

B.S.,  Miles  College;  M.B.A.,  Atlanta  University 

10  Bishop  Marvin  Patterson Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B.S.,  Virginia  State  College;  M.A.,  advanced  graduate  study,  New  York  University;  Special 
study,  City  College  of  New  York 

1 1967-1968 

'Chairman,  Department  of  Biology  (1967-1968);  on  leave,  1968-1969 
8Visiting  from  Virginia  State  College,  1967-1968  (part  of  the  year) 
•Visiting  from  Old  Dominion  College 
1  "On  leave,  1967-1969 
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2  Charles  Roland  Penrose Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Diploma,  United  States  Army  Bandmasters  School;  B.M.,  M.M.,  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music;  M.Ed.,  State  College  at  Fitchburg  (Massachusetts);  Advanced  graduate  study,  Boston 
University;  Special  study,  University  of  Florence  (Italy);  Diplomas,  Adjustant  Generals  School, 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Army  Personnel  Management  School 

Bernard  Lee  Peterson,  Jr Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Drama 

B.A.,  Virginia  Union  University;  M.A.,  Atlanta  University;  Advanced  graduate  study,  University 
of  Bridgeport,  New  York  University 

1  Charles  Alphonsa  Ramsey,  II Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

1  Henrietta  Bonaparte  Ridley Instructor  in  Education 

B.A.,  Macalester  College;  Graduate  study,  Virginia  State  College 

1  Walter  Nathaniel  Ridley Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Howard  University;  Special  study,  The  Ohio  State  University,  University  of  Minne- 
sota; Ed.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

3  Carroll  Marcellous  Rodgers Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  M.A.,  Case- Western  Reserve  University;  Advanced  graduate 
study,  New  York  University 

Thomas  Isaac  Sharpe Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University; 
Special  study,  Stonehill  College;  Advanced  graduate  study,  Columbia  University,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill 

10  Dudley  O'Neal  Sims Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Morehouse  College;  M.A.,  Atlanta  University 

2  Arun  Sinha Instructor  in  Physics 

B.Sci.,  (Canning  College  of  the.)  University  of  Lucknow  (India);  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Georgia  Long  Smith Assistant  Professor  of  Health 

B.S.,  Bluefield  State  College;  M.S.P.H.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  Advanced  graduate 
study,  Yale  University,  Boston  University 

2  Rosalyn  Francis  Smith Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Virginia  State  College;  Graduate  study,  Virginia  State  College,  Texas  Southern  University, 
University  of  Virginia 

Benjamin  Franklin  Speller,  Jr Instructor  in  Library  Service 

B.A.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  M.A.T.,  advanced  graduate  study,  Indiana  University 

Hazel  Gallop  Spellman Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  M.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Advanced  graduate 
study,  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Leslye  Napoleon  Stall  worth Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Paine  College;  M.S.  in  Ed.,  Indiana  University;  Special  study,  East  Carolina  University; 
Advanced  graduate  study,  Springfield  College,  University  of  Wisconsin 

1  °  Robert  Keeler  Stuart Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  Williams  College;  Ed.M.,  Boston  University;  Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

Lawrence  Edwin  Sugg Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Virginia  Union  University;  Special  study,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State 
University;  M.A.,  advanced  graduate  study,  New  York  University 

Louise  Nixon  Sutton Professor  of  Mathematics 

Chairman,  Department  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Mathematics 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University;  Post-doctoral  study,  University  of  Illinois 

1  Naren  Govind  Tambe Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Maharaja  Sayajirao  University  of  Baroda  (India);  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma 


1 1967-1968 
21968-1969 

3  Beginning  1967-1968  (part  of  the  year) 
10On  leave,  1967-1969 
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Dorothy  Elliott  Thomas Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Livingstone  College;  Special  study,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  M.S.,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  Advanced  graduate  study,  The  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

2  Marion  Dennis  Thorpe Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University;  Post-doctoral 
study,  United  States  Department  of  Defense  Staff  College  (Michigan),  Executive  Seminar  Center 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  (New  York) 

1 1  James  Hubert  Townes Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Virginia  State  College;  M.A.,  Marshall  University;  Special  study,  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural and  Technical  State  University,  Kenyon  College;  Advanced  graduate  study,  The  American 
University,  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Western 
Michigan  University,  Howard  University,  New  York  University 

Graham  Allen  Trent Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts 

Acting  Chairman,  Department  of  Industrial  Arts 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  Special  study,  Virginia  State 
College,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  M.A.,  Trenton  State  College 

Robert  Louis  Vaughn Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Chairman,  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Virginia  State  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Certificate  of  Advanced  Graduate 
Specialization,  advanced  graduate  study,  Boston  University 

1 2  Valerie  Word  Vaughan Instructor  in  Education 

B.S.,  Virginia  State  College;  Graduate  study,  East  Carolina  University 

Moses  Samuel  Walker Instructor  in  Business 

A.B.,  Shaw  University;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  Advanced  graduate  study, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Timothy  Hiram  Wamack Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

B.A.,  Morris  Brown  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Advanced  graduate  study,  Columbia 
University,  The  American  University 

Alexander  Wilberforce  Washington Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Natchez  College;  B.Sc.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  advanced  graduate  study,  The  Ohio  State  University; 
Special  study,  Northeast  Louisiana  State  College 

Herbert  Roswell  Watson Instructor  in  English 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  West  Virginia  State  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University 

2  Rachel  Eleanor  Weber Instructor  in  Music 

B.M.,  College  of  Wooster;  M.Mus.,  West  Virginia  University;  Advanced  graudate  study,  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo,  West  Virginia  University 

1  Lillie  Mae  Weston Instructor  in  Business 

B.A.,  Saint  Augustine's  College;  Ed.M.,  Boston  University 

Cottee  Jerome  White Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.S.,  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University;  M.A.T.,  Indiana  University;  Advanced 
graduate  study,  Boston  University 

2  Barbara  Jean  Whitish Instructor  in  English 

A.A.,  Estnerville  Junior  College;  B.A.,  M.A.,  advanced  graduate  study,  University  of  Iowa 

Gertie  Farmer  Wilds Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  College;  M.Ed.,  Certificate,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham; 

David  Warren  Williams,  Jr Instructor  in  Music 

B.S.,  Albany  State  College;  Special  study,  VanderCook  College  of  Music;  Graduate  study,  Virginia 
State  College,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Old  Dominion  College,  Indiana  State 
University 

2  Lona  Goldsberry  Wilson Instructor  in  Business 

B.S.,  Saint  Pauls  College;  M.Ed.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Advanced  graduate  study, 
Columbia  University 


1 1967-1968 
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Wendell  James  Wilson Instructor  in  Music 

Mus.B.,  Mus.M.,  Howard  University;  Advanced  graduate  study,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 

Basic  Education  &  Enrichment  Program 

2  Naomi  Anglin  Morgan Coordinator,  Basic  Education 

&  Enrichment  Program 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  Winston-Salem  State  College;  M.A.,  advanced  graduate  study,  New  York  University; 
Special  study,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

2  George  Nathaniel  Reid Assistant  Coordinator,  Basic  Education 

&  Enrichment  Program 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  M.Ed.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Advanced  gradu- 
ate study,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Temple  University,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  Special  study,  Hampton  Institute,  Western  Carolina  University 

2  Rochelle  Vann Counselor -Tutor  Trainer 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  M.A.  Columbia  University;  Further  Study-George  Washing- 
ton University;  Howard  University;  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

14  Addie  Griswell  Midgette Counselor-Tutor  Trainer 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  M.A.,  Michigan  State  University;  Special  study,  Virginia 
State  College 


The  Library 

Gwendolyn  Jordan  Midgette Reference  Librarian 

A.B.,  Virginia  State  College;  B.S.L.S.,  Hampton  Institute;  Graduate  study,  Columbia  University, 
Syracuse  University 

2  Daniel  Michael  O'Quinlivan Reader  Services  Librarian 

A.B.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Benjamin  Franklin  Speller,  Jr Catalogue  Librarian 

B.A.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  M.A.T.,  advanced  graduate  study,  Indiana  University 

Christine  Wells  Williams Circulation  Assistant 

B.A.,  graduate  study,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

Odessa  Arlina  Williams Library  Clerk 

B.S.C.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  Further  study,  Elizabeth  City  State  College 

The  Laboratory  Nursery  School 

Valerie  Word  Vaughan Supervisor 

B.S.,  Virginia  State  College;  Graduate  study,  East  Carolina  University 


ASSISTANTS  IN  ADMINISTRATION 
1968-1969 

1  Florence  Irene  Bailey  . .  Secretary,  Basic  Education  and  Enrichment  Office 

Carolina  College  of  Commerce 

1  Gladys  Banks  Bartlett Secretary,  Student  Teaching  Office 

College  of  The  Albermarle 

1  Hattie  Lenora  Bell Cashier 

2  Joyce  Jordan  Bryant Stenographer 

College  of  The  Albermarle 


1 1967-1968 
21968-1969 
1 41968-1969  (part  of  the  year) 
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Willie  Mae  Bullock Secretary,  President's  Office 

Raleigh  Business  College  (North  Carolina) 

Ruth  Mattison  Carr Recreation  Aide 

L.I.,  Morris  College;  Further  study,  Livingstone  College 

3  Charles  Winford  Caudle Clerk,  Registrar's  Office 

Elizabeth  City  State  College 

2  Kendy  William  Cooper Dormitory  Director 

4  George  Helms  Costen,  Jr Public  Information  Assistant 

Old  Dominion  College 

Ernest  James  Dail Dormitory  Director 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

Elizabeth  Faison  Davis Dormitory  Director 

2  Martha  Darlene  Elliott Stenographer 

College  of  The  Albermarle 

Julius  Baxter  Foxx,  Jr Dining  Hall  Supervisor 

Diploma,  Carver  College;  Further  study,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Elizabeth  City  State 
College 

Eloise  Simmons  Glass Dormitory  Director 

Diploma,  Elizabeth  City  State  College 

1  Mary  Brewington  Godfrey Stenographer,  Registrar's  Office 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  Carolina  College  of  Commerce 

1  Flora  Mae  Harris Secretary,  Student  Personnel  Office 

Elizabeth  City  State  College 

1  Sandra  Price  Hendricks Secretary,  Dean's  Office 

Elizabeth  City  State  College 

2  Brenda  Smith  Hickson Stenographer,  Development  and  Property  Office 

B.S.,  Norfolk  State  College 

Shirley  Forbes  Jones Accounting  Clerk 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  Norfolk  State  College;  Elizabeth 
City  State  College;  Carolina  College  of  Commerce 

Bettye  Farmer  McCullough Dormitory  Director 

Fayetteville  State  College;  Elizabeth  City  State  College 

i  Nettie  Olivia  McPherson Secretary,  Admissions  Office 

Durham  Business  College  (North  Carolina) 

5  William  Burle  Mock Accounting  Clerk 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University;  Graduate  study,  New  York 
University;  Certificate,  North  Carolina  School  of  Automation 

2  Ella  Cherry  Nelson Keypunch  Operator 

Diploma,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  City  College  of  New  York;  IBM  School  (New  York) 

Sara  Florence  Normant Dormitory  Director 

Diploma,  Shaw  University;  Kittrell  College;  Certificate,  Peninsula  Business  College  (Virginia) 

2  Evelyn  Davis  Ogbonna Clerk,  Registrar's  Office 

Booker  T.  Washington  Business  College  (Alabama) 

1  Brenda  Mattison  Overton Stenographer 

Elizabeth  City  State  College 


11968-1969 

21968-1969  (part  of  the  year) 

3Until  December  31,  1968 

■>  1967-1968  (part  of  the  year) 
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Cecil  Royal  Perry Senior  Security  Officer 

2  Gerald  Isaac  Perry Keypunch  Operator 

A.M.T.C.  School  of  Automation  (Kansas  City);  IBM  School  of  Automation 

6  Gertrude  Louise  Pierce Recreation  Aide 

Elizabeth  City  State  College 

7  Helen  Louise  Pinkney Secretary,  Dean's  Office 

South  Carolina  State  College 

8  Doris  Dickinson  Rainey Assistant,  Student  Aid  Office 

Certificate,  Spaulding  Business  College  (Alabama);  Elizabeth  City  State  College 

4  Vivian  Taylor  Rascoe Secretary,  President's  Office 

Elizabeth  City  State  College 

Mamie  Chambers  Reed Dormitory  Director 

Diploma,  Asheville  Academy  &  Allen  Industrial  School  (North  Carolina) 

Ziner  Johnson  Reid Data  Processor 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College 

George  Henry  Roberts,  Jr Dormitory  Director 

Elizabeth  City  State  College 

1  James  William  Sterling Bookstore  Manager 

Lois  Godwin  White Clerk,  Maintenance  Office 

Elizabeth  City  State  College 

2  Annie  Mae  Williams Accounting  Clerk 

B.S.,  Miles  College 

1  John  Thomas  Williams Public  Information  Assistant 

B.S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College 

Sarah  Cooper  Winslow Assistant  Purchasing  Agent 

B.S.,  Allen  University 

Helen  Newton  Woodhouse Dormitory  Director 


COUNCIL  CHAIRMEN 
1968-1969 

Academic  Affairs,  L.  R.  Ballou; 
Administrative,  M.D.  Thorpe; 

College  Advisory,  M.D.  Thorpe; 
Public  Occasions,  E.  L.  Davis. 


1 1968-1969 

21968-1969  (part  of  the  year) 

41967-1968  (part  of  the  year) 

6Part-time 

7Part  of  the  years,  1967-1968  and  1968-1969 

81967-1968  (part  of  the  year)  and  1968-1969 
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Seventy-seven  Years  of  Progress:  An  Historical  Sketch 


Elizabeth  City  State  College  (formerly  the  Elizabeth  City  State 
Teachers  College)  became  a  reality  March  3, 1891,  when  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  enacted  into  law  House  Bill  383, 
introduced  by  the  Honorable  Hugh  Cale  (1835-1910),  a  Negro 
legislator  from  Pasquotank  County.  The  Act  empowered  the  State 
Board  of  Education  "to  establish  a  normal  school  at  Elizabeth  City 
.  .  .  ,  for  the  teaching  and  training  of  teachers  of  the  Colored  race 
to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State." 

The  new  State  Colored  Normal  School  began  operation  January 
4,  1892,  in  the  "Baptist  Normal  School  Building"  on  Roanoke 
Avenue  with  a  faculty  of  two,  23  students  representing  five  North 
Carolina  counties,  and  a  budget  of  $900.  The  School  completed  its 
first  year  (1891-1892)  with  an  enrollment  of  sixty-nine  students. 

The  fledgling  institution  later  survived  a  statewide  move  to 
consolidate  normal  schools  and,  by  that  time,  had  instituted  its  first 
summer  session,  in  1899.  Finally,  through  State  support  and  efforts 
of  many  persons — notably  including  Elizabeth  City  and  Pasquotank 
County  citizens  and  officials — the  School  moved  to  its  present  and 
permanent  location  on  September  9,  1912. 

Elizabeth  City  State  College  has  had  six  presidents.  Peter 
Weddick  Moore  (1859-1934),  who  held  the  title,  "Principal,"  guided 
the  institution's  growth  from  his  appointment  in  1891  until  his 
retirement  on  July  1,  1928,  when  he  became  President  Emeritus.  He 
was  the  first  person  known  to  be  given  such  a  title  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  During  his  thirty-seven  years  at  the  helm,  Dr. 
Moore's  leadership  caused  the  School  to  grow  in  all  aspects:  curri- 
cular  expansion  from  elementary  and  high  school  level  courses  to 
a  two-year  "normal"  course;  enrollment  increase  from  23  to  355 
students;  faculty  increase  from  two  to  fifteen  persons;  added  funds, 
facilities,  and  buildings.  Not  the  least  among  these  accomplishments 
was  the  School's  gaining  the  high  regard  of  the  citizenry  and  be- 
coming able  to  boast  of  many  worthy  alumni. 

John  Henry  Bias  (1879-1939),  who  became  the  second  presi- 
dent on  July  1,  1928,  had  been  Vice-Principal  of  the  School.  Build- 
ing upon  the  foundation  laid  by  Dr.  Moore,  President  Bias  continued 
to  emphasize  both  academic  and  physical  expansion.  The  High 
School  Department  was  discontinued  in  1931.  The  institution  was 
expanded  from  a  two-year  "normal"  to  a  four-year  teachers  college 
in  1937.  The  name  was  changed  to  Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers 
College  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  ratified  March  30, 1939, 


A  "Scene  of  Progress",  Inauguration  Day,  April  27,  1969.  Left  to  Right  —  Members  of  ECS 
Board  of  Trustees  Maceo  A.  Sloan,  McDonald  Dixon,  Chairman  ECS  Board  of  Trustees, 
Marion  D.  Thorpe,  President. 
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which  included  in  its  mandate  training  "elementary  school  principals 
for  rural  and  city  schools."  With  new  buildings  and  concomitant 
expansion  of  curricular  possibilities  and  procedures,  the  new 
"College"  looked  forward  to  even  wider  service  for  those  whom  it 
served,  as  it  granted  its  first  bachelor's  degrees  on  May  19,  1939. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  a  few  months  later, 
accredited  the  College  as  an  "A"-rated  institution,  thus  entitling 
graduates  of  the  four-year  course  to  Class  "A"  teaching  certificates. 
Dr.  Bias  capably  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  College  until  his  death 
on  July  15,  1939. 

Harold  Leonard  Trigg,  educationally  associated  with  Presidents 
Moore  and  Bias  during  more  than  a  decade,  was  Dr.  Bias's  successor, 
becoming  the  third  president  on  November  18,  1939.  World  War  II 
prevented  a  material  expansion  of  the  College;  however,  gains  were 
made  toward  strengthening  the  faculty  and  offerings  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  plans  were  laid  under  Dr.  Trigg's  administration  for 
physical  expansion.  As  it  had  been  President  Moore's  privilege  to 
observe  the  school's  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary,  so  it  was  President 
Trigg's  honor  to  lead  the  College  at  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary.  After 
adding  dimension  to  the  school  in  several  respects,  including  aiding 
students  through  the  College's  being  a  center  for  National  Youth 
Administration  work,  Dr.  Trigg  resigned  on  December  31,  1945. 

Sidney  David  Williams,  who  had  served  as  Dean  under  Presi- 
dents Bias  and  Trigg,  became  the  fourth  president  on  January  1, 
1946.  During  the  administration  of  President  Williams,  in  1948,  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  (an  organization  of 
Negro  institutions)  recognized  the  College  as  an  "A"-rated  insti- 
tution. A  "Vocational-Technical"  Program  was  organized  in  1957. 
Growth  was  realized  in  the  physical  plant  as  well  as  in  curricular 
matters.  Among  new  facilities  were  a  women's  dormitory,  a  teachers' 
dormitory,  a  physical  education  and  fine  arts  building,  an  infirmary, 
a  science  building,  several  cottages  for  staff  members,  and  an  athletic 
field.  Plans  were  formulated  for  additional  curricular  offerings. 

At  this  point,  the  institution  had  grown  in  67  years  from  one  small, 
wooden  building  to  twenty-four  buildings;  from  tenancy  to  land- 
holdings  of  121  acres.  There  was  a  faculty-staff  of  sixty-nine  persons 
(coincidentally  equal  to  the  total  student  body  at  the  end  of  the 
initial  year  of  operation),  and  an  enrollment  of  385  students.  After  a 
29-year  association  with  the  College,  successively  as  Vice-Principal, 
Dean,  and  President,  Dr.  Williams  retired  on  August  31,  1958. 

Walter  Nathaniel  Ridley,  who  had  served  in  higher  education 
for  more  than  two  decades,  became  the  fifth  president  on  September 
1,  1958.  During  the  administration  of  Dr.  Ridley,  twelve  academic 
majors  were  added  and  in  1961  the  College  won  full  membership 
in  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  the  regional 
accrediting  agency.     Graduate  courses  (in  cooperation  with  East 
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Carolina  University)  and  a  pre-college  "Booster  Study  Program" 
for  high  school  graduates,  added  to  the  instructional  scope  of  the 
institution.  Temporary  additional  men's  housing,  and  classroom 
and  library  buildings,  were  completed.  Construction  was  begun 
on  new  cafeteria  and  union  buildings  (now  complete);  planned 
campus  improvements  and  expansion  also  included  a  Physical 
Education  Facility  and  dormitories,  faculty  housing,  improved 
roads  and  walks,  and  underground  wiring.  Improved  facilities  for 
students  and  staff  were  accomplished;  the  student  financial  aid 
program  was  significantly  increased.  Faculty  resources  were  very 
substantially  upgraded,  in  keeping  with  increase  in  financial  re- 
sources. Following  a  period  of  vigorous  expansion  in  all  phases 
of  the  institution's  operations,  President  Ridley  resigned  effective 
June  30,  1968. 

Marion  Dennis  Thorpe  became  the  sixth  president  on  July  1, 
1968,  and  the  second  youngest  upon  election.  Like  his  predecessors, 
he  brought  to  the  institution  experience  in  higher  education  including 
an  assistant  directorship  with  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education  and  the  vice-presidency  of  another  institution  of 
higher  learning.  Dr.  Thorpe's  administration  showed  immediately  a 
vigorous  continuance  of  efforts  to  improve  the  College  academically 
and  physically.  Among  these  efforts  are  additions  to  staff,  coordi- 
nation of  out-of-class  instructional  aid  to  students  through  a  formal 
Basic  Education  &  Enrichment  Program,  renewed  and  increased 
efforts  for  inter-institutional  cooperation  as  well  as  development 
activities,  and  a  fulltime  Placement  Office,  among  other  resources. 
In  addition,  the  building  program  continues,  geared  towards  com- 
pletion of  projects  authorized,  renovations  of  existing  structures, 
land  acquisition,  and  planning  for  future  expansion.  To  assist  in 
reaching  goals  is  an  expanding  interracial,  international  staff  ex- 
ceeding 200.  Students  and  staff  have  available  approximately  160 
acres  and  over  36  brick  and  frame  buildings  for  instruction,  op- 
eration, and  student  and  staff  housing. 

Beginning  July  1,  1969,  the  institution  became  Elizabeth  City 
State  University  through  Chapter  801  of  the  1969  Session  Laws 
(ratified  June  11,  1969).  Both  this  Act,  and  Chapter  130  of  the  1969 
Session  Laws,  broadened  the  purpose  and  scope  of  operations  of  the 
institution.  Dr.  Thorpe  thus  will  lead  the  78-year-old  school  into 
new  educational  dimensions  as  one  of  the  State's  regional  univer- 
sities. As  it  moves  towards  its  centennial,  Elizabeth  City  State 
University  will  continue  seeking  improvement  of  old  paths  as  it 
provides  new  and  good  routes  with  which  to  serve  those  desiring 
its  assistance. 
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PHILOSOPHY  &  PURPOSES 
OBJECTIVE 


Philosophy  &  Purposes 


The  College  believes  that  the  essence  of  democracy  is  faith  in  the 
essential  worth  of  each  individual  human  being;  that  the  foundation 
upon  which  a  democracy  rests  is  its  school;  that  the  thorough  prep- 
aration of  teachers  and  other  leaders,  then,  is  the  chief  responsibility 
which  must  be  assumed  by  a  college. 

Since  our  democratic  way  of  life  relies  upon  the  reasoning  of  all 
citizens  to  determine  human  action,  there  must  be  a  literate  body 
of  citizens.  Mere  literacy,  however,  is  not  a  sufficient  safeguard. 
It  is  essential  to  have  not  only  well  informed  citizens,  but  also  citi- 
zens who  are  willing  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  community  liv- 
ing— citizens  who  realize  that  our  American  society  is  a  society  work- 
ing toward  the  democratic  ideal.  The  good  life  requires  the  individual 
to  adjust  constantly  to  changing  social  and  economic  conditions. 

By  declaration  and  organization,  the  chief  purposes  of  this  Col- 
lege are  the  development  of  good  citizens  and  the  preparation  of  its 
students  as  well-trained  and  professional  teachers  and  workers. 
These  purposes  emphasize  the  education  of  the  whole  person — men- 
tally, physically,  emotionally  and  socially. 


Objectives 

The  College  proposes: 

1.  To  aid  students  in  the  development  of  a  functioning  philosophy 
of  life  which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  make  desirable 
adjustments  to  life  situations. 

2.  To  assist  in  the  development  of  attitudes  and  interests  related 
to  better  citizenship. 

3.  To  provide  guided  learning  experiences  which  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  develop  their  total  personalities  to  maximum  capacities. 

4.  To  aid  students  in  acquiring  skill  in  the  communication  of  ideas 
by  listening  to  and  reading,  speaking,  and  writing  the  English 
language  effectively. 

5.  To  provide  avocational  experiences  which  enable  students  to  live 
constructive  social  lives. 

6.  To  encourage  student  growth  through  the  use  of  methods  which 
involve  independent  thought,  intelligence,  self-directed  activities 
and  research. 

7.  To  prepare  with  thoroughness  persons  for  various  occupations  or 
professions,  especially  teachers  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

8.  To  develop  in  each  student  a  fund  of  general  knowledge  about 
mankind  and  specific  knowledge  in  his  field  as  well  as  skill  in 
performance  in  his  chosen  work. 


LOCATION 
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Location 


Historical  Elizabeth  City,  home  of  the  College  and  urban  center 
of  North  Carolina's  Albemarle  Region,  nestles  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Pasquotank  River,  in  Pasquotank  County,  in  the  Northeast 
corner  of  the  State.  Forty-five  miles  to  the  north  is  the  populous 
Norfolk-Portsmouth  metropolitan  area.  Fifty  miles  to  the  east  are 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  famed  Outer  Banks  where  the  Wright 
Brothers  made  their  first  flight,  and,  down  the  Banks,  the  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  Park.  Six  miles  from  Elizabeth  City  the  first 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  was  convened. 

U.  S.  Highway  17,  from  north  to  south,  and  U.  S.  Highway  158, 
from  east  to  west,  make  the  College  easily  accessible  to  auto  and 
bus  travel  from  all  points.  In  addition,  airline  service  is  three  miles 
from  the  campus. 


ACCREDITATION  AND  MEMBERSHIPS        O  P 
COLLEGE  FACILITIES        A  O 

Accreditation  and  Memberships 

The  College  is  accredited  by: 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 

North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 


The  College  as  a  whole,  or  through  components  of  it,  has  member- 
ship in  the  following  organizations: 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 

American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 

American  Council  on  Education 

American  Industrial  Arts  Association 

Associated  Collegiate  Press 

Association  of  College  Unions 

Association  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  Colleges 

Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 

Association  of  Teacher  Education  Institutions 

Central  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

College  Foundation,  Incorporated 

Intercollegiate  Music  Association 

Music  Educators  National  Conference 

National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 

National  Commission  on  Accrediting 

North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 


Facilities  of  the  College 

The  University  has  approximately  160  acres.  Its  plant  comprises 
over  36  brick  and  frame  buildings  for  instruction,  operation,  and 
for  student  and  staff  housing.  Additions  to  and  renovations  of  build- 
ings and  equipment  are  rapidly  being  made.  Newly  completed 
buildings  include  a  new  air-conditioned  cafeteria  and  a  college  union 
building.  Scheduled  to  be  completed  in  the  fall  of  1969  are  two  domi- 
tories  and  a  physical  education  facility.  Plans  for  the  renovation  of 
two  buildings  to  increase  and  improve  the  administrative  and 
classroom  space  have  been  instituted.  In  addition,  a  new  residence 
for  the  president  has  been  planned. 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Buildings  and  Grounds 

The  Administration  Building  will  be  a  new  function  of  the 
former  library  building,  a  structure  erected  in  1939,  which  acquired 
an  addition  in  1959,  and  which  was  renovated  in  1967  for  temporary 
occupancy  by  the  College  Union.  Renovations  in  1969  will  convert 
the  building  for  its  presently  intended  usage. 

The  Ark,  first  renovated  and  equipped  in  1957,  has  been  renovated 
(1965)  for  wider  instructional  use.  The  Laboratory  Nursery  School 
now  uses  space  in  this  structure.  In  addition,  students  deposit  and 
receive  their  laundry  in  this  facility. 

Bias  Hall  is  a  three-story  structure,  erected  in  1939,  renovated  in 
1954  and  1964,  and  named  for  the  late  John  Henry  Bias,  second 
president.  It  houses  freshman  and  sophomore  women  students  and 
is  designed  for  normal  occupancy  by  134  students. 

Butler  Hall  is  a  three-story  dormitory  for  men,  erected  in  1924, 
renovated  in  1955  and  1964,  and  named  for  the  late  John  Henry 
Manning  Butler,  second  teacher  at  the  College.  In  1939,  ad- 
ditional wings  were  added,  thus  providing  for  normal  capacity  of 
122  students. 

The  new  Cafeteria,  is  hexagonal  design  (dining  area)  having 
attracted  favorable  comment,  was  occupied  October,  1968.  The  one- 
story  structure,  air-conditioned  in  dining  area  and  servery,  contains 
Kitchen,  bakery,  offices,  and  refrigeration  and  storage  space  in 
addition  to  other  areas,  and  adequately  accommodates  the  present 
needs  of  the  institution. 

Cale  Hall,  erected  1956  and  named  for  the  Honorable  Hugh  Cale 
(who  introduced  the  Bill  resulting  in  the  College),  is  a  three-story 
structure  housing  senior  and  faculty  women. 

Cardwell-Hoffler  Infirmary,  one-story  and  completed  in  1950, 
is  named  for  the  late  George  Washington  Cardwell,  early  supporter 
of  the  institution,  and  the  late  Ernest  Lin  wood  Hoffler  —  both  former 
College  Physicians  and  the  latter  a  former  Trustee  Board  member. 
Equipped  with  a  bed  capacity  of  14,  it  has  general  and  isolation 
wards.  While  not  a  hospital  in  the  truest  sense,  it  has  the  necessary 
facilities  for  handling  many  health  problems  of  the  students. 

Classroom  Building,  a  two-story  structure  dedicated  December 
11,  1966,  houses  the  Audiovisual  Center,  Art  and  Industiral  Arts 
departments,  and  provides  a  lecture  room,  laboratories,  and  storage 
facilities  for  physics  and  physical  science  survey  courses.  In  addition, 
there  are  17  faculty  and  administrative  offices,  a  small  conference 
room,  and  several  general-purpose  classrooms.  All  offices  and  some 
classrooms  are  air-conditioned.  Additional  air-conditioning  is  sched- 
uled for  1969. 

The  College  Farm,  containing  75  acres,  now  serves  as  a  location 
for  several  staff  residences.  The  remainder  of  the  property  is  leased 
for  farming. 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS        Z   / 

College  Field  is  the  temporary  location  for  some  outdoor  sports. 

Doles  Hall,  completed  in  1956  and  named  for  John  Thomas  and 
Mary  DeLoatch  Doles,  former  faculty  members,  houses  junior  and 
senior  women  students.  It  is  a  three-story  structure  containing 
reception  rooms,  game  rooms,  a  kitchenette,  and  lounges.  Normal 
capacity  is  72  students. 

Hollowell  Drive,  the  campus  thoroughfare,  was  dedicated 
February  28,  1965,  in  honor  of  Miss  Isabella  Hollowell  '95,  a  sur- 
viving member  of  the  institution's  first  class  and  benefactor  of  the 
University.  The  Drive  was  extended,  1969. 

The  two-story  G.  R.  Little  Library,  dedicated  December  11, 
1966  and  named  in  honor  of  the  late  George  Roscoe  Little,  Sr.,  former 
Trustee  Board  Chairman,  contains  the  Little  Theater  and  rooms  for 
instruction  in  dramatics;  library  offices  and  workrooms;  rooms  for 
Library  Service  courses;  a  listening  room;  study  carrels;  Trustee 
Room;  conference  and  seminar  rooms;  curriculum  library  room; 
lounge;  and  rooms  for  archives  and  reserve  books.  The  building  is 
air-conditioned. 

Industrial  Arts  Building,  the  former  college  laundry,  completed 
1949,  was  renovated  in  1963  for  temporary  use  of  Industrial  Arts 
classes. 

Lane  Hall,  erected  1913  and  completely  renovated  in  1961,  is 
named  for  the  late  Frances  Lane  Bias,  wife  of  the  second  president. 
Formerly  the  cafeteria,  it  will  be  renovated  in  1969  for  academic 
usage. 

Lester  Hall,  completed  1951  and  named  for  Aurelius  P.  Lester,  a 
retired  professor  of  science  and  former  Registrar,  houses  most  science 
instruction.  The  two-story  structure  contains  classrooms,  an  air- 
conditioned  lecture  room,  laboratories,  offices,  and  a  darkroom  for 
photography,  as  well  as  storage  spaces. 

The  "Lighthouse,"  the  University  Center,  occupied  new 
quarters  in  May,  1969.  A  one-story,  air-conditioned  structure,  it 
contains  office  space,  snack  bar,  dining  and  game  rooms,  crafts  room, 
barbershop,  bookstore,  TV  lounge,  meeting  rooms,  and  other  ap- 
purtenant facilities  to  implement  the  Union  program. 

The  Maintenance  Building  contains  carpentry,  paint,  and 
plumbing  shops  for  campus  maintenance,  and  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds.  It  was  completed  in  1959 
and  improvements  effected  in  1969. 

Moore  Hall,  erected  1927,  with  subsequent  renovations  or  alter- 
ations in  1961  and  1967,  is  a  two-story  building  named  in  honor  of 
Peter  Weddick  Moore,  first  president.  Administrative  and  academic 
offices,  classrooms,  auditorium,  reading  and  language  laboratories, 
are  housed  in  this  facility.  1969  renovations  will  provide  additional 
academic  space. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 


The  Publications  Building  is  a  one-story  brick  structure,  reno- 
vated in  1959  and  1969,  which  serves  student  publications,  public 
information,  and  the  Placement  office.  Also  located  here  is  the 
Security  Office. 

Residences  —  the  University  owns  18  residences  including  four 
brick  houses  completed  1961.  The  president  and  a  portion  of  the 
staff  are  thus  housed.  Apartments  in  several  campus  buildings 
provide  additional  housing  facilities. 

Symera  Hall,  originally  the  first  dormitory  for  women  students,  is 
named  for  Symera  Raynor  Moore,  late  wife  of  the  first  president. 
Completely  rebuilt  in  1949,  it  is  a  three-story  brick  building  with 
rooms  designed  for  normal  occupancy  by  104  students.  Reception 
rooms  add  to  facilities. 

The  Tennis  Courts  provide  instructional  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  students  and  staff.  Intercollegiate  tennis  matches 
use  this  facility. 

West  Lodge,  completed  I960,  houses  freshman  men.  It  is  a  tem- 
porary structure  of  Quonset  design,  providing  normal  occupancy  of 
55  students.  One  main  and  two  smaller  lounges,  and  office  space,  are 
available. 

Williams  Hall,  a  two-story  structure  completed  1951,  with  reno- 
vations or  alterations  in  1963-1964  and  1967,  and  named  for  Sidney 
David  Williams,  fourth  president,  is  a  combination  fine  arts  and 
physical  education  building.  The  first  floor  houses  the  Music  De- 
partment and  a  gymnasium  seating  1,500  persons.  Physical  Edu- 
cation classroom  and  office  spaces  are  on  the  first  and  second  floors. 
The  Gymnasium  is  convertible  into  an  auditorium,  which  then  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  2,500  persons. 

Other  buildings  and  grounds  improvements,  nearing  com- 
pletion for  use  in  1969-1970,  include:  men's  and  women's  dormitories; 
a  Physical  Education  Facility  containing  a  swimming  pool  and  dance 
instruction  facilities;  additional  parking  spaces  and  storm  drainage; 
underground  wiring  and  improved  street  lighting;  an  additional 
wing  to  the  new  president's  residence.  Still  other  structures  and 
improvements  are  in  the  planning  stage. 

Among  former  structures  and  facilities  are:  Art  Studio,  com- 
pleted and  expanded  1959  and  razed,  March,  1969;  the  Quarterdeck, 
renovated  in  1964  and  until  May,  1969  providing  temporary  living 
space  for  a  small  number  of  men;  the  Bookstore,  a  frame  structure 
formerly  a  residence,  renovated  in  1964,  and  in  1969  scheduled  for 
other  disposition. 


ACADEMIC  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE 


Compass  —  Editor 


Audiovisual  Center 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION: 
MAJORS  AND  CONCENTRATIONS 
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Departments  of  Instruction:  Majors  and  Concentrations 


The  chief  function  of  the  College — instruction — is  delegated  to 
the  several  departments  of  instruction.  These  are  as  follows: 


Name  of  Department 

Art 
Biology 

Business 


Education 


Health  &  Physical  Education 
Industrial  Arts 
Modern  Languages 

Music 


Physical  Sciences  &  Mathematics 


Social  Sciences 


Curricula  Offered 

Art  Education  (teaching  major) 

Biology  (teaching  and  non-teachjng 
majors) 

Business  Education  (teaching  major) 
Basic  Business  (teaching  major) 
Secretarial  Studies  (2-year  terminal 
program) 

Elementary  Education  (teaching  major, 
with  a  Concentration  chosen  from: 
Art,  Biology,  English,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Physical  Science,  or  Social  Sci- 
ence) 

Physical  Education  (teaching  major) 

Industrial  Arts  (teaching  major) 

English  (teaching  and  non-teaching 
majors) 

Music  Education:  General  (teaching 

major) 
Music  Education:  Instrumental  (teaching 

major) 

General  Science  (teaching  and  non-teach- 
ing Concentrations  in  Chemistry  and 
in  Mathematics) 

Social  Science  (teaching  and  non- teach- 
ing   Concentrations   in    History    and    in 
Sociology) 
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DEGREES  AND  CERTIFICATE  OFFERED 


Minors  Offered 

Additional  learning  and  enrichment  opportunities  are  provided 
students  through  "minors"  offered  by  various  departments.  Those 
minor  programs  offered  are  the  following : 

Basic  Business  French 

Biology  Mathematics 

Chemistry  Music 

Clerical  Skills  Physical  Education 

English  Social  Science 


A  special  program  in  Library  Service  (non-departmental)  is  alsc 
offered. 


Degrees  and  Certificate  Offered 

Successful  completion  of  departmental  and  general  college  re- 
quirements results  in  the  student's  earning  one  of  three  baccalau- 
reate degrees.  In  addition,  a  student  may  earn  a  certificate.  The 
degrees,  and  majors  leading  to  them,  are: 

Bachelor  of  Science — 

teaching  or  non-teaching  majors  in  Art  Education,  Basic  Busi- 
ness, Biology,  Business  Education,  English  (teaching  major 
only),  General  Science  (Chemistry  of  Mathematics  concentra- 
tions), Industrial  Arts,  Music  Education,  Physical  Education 
and  Social  Science  (teaching  concentrations  only,  in  History 
or  Sociology). 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education — 

Elementary  Education  (teaching  major). 

Bachelor  of  Arts — 

non-teaching  majors  in  English  and  in  Social  Science 
(History  or  Sociology  concentrations). 


A  Certificate  is  awarded  students  who  successfully  complete  re- 
quirements for  the  two-year  Secretarial  Studies  Program. 
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PROGRAM  OF  BASIC  EDUCATION 


The  Program  of  Basic  Education 

For  the  general  education  of  all  its  students,  the  College  has 
arranged  and  requires  certain  basic  courses.  The  College  clearly 
recognizes  the  necessity  in  today's  world  of  providing  learning 
experiences  related  to  the  art  of  living  in  addition  to  those  courses 
developing  vocational  competency. 

Studies  comprising  the  Basic  Education  Program  give  students 
a  broader  foundation  upon  which  to  base  their  developing  special- 
ties. They  help  students  acquire  knowledge,  skills,  appreciation,  and 
attitudes  concerning  the  development  of  man  and  his  culture.  These 
courses  aid  students  in  personal-social  adjustment. 

A  basic  understanding  of  such  broad  areas  as  Communications 
and  the  Humanities,  the  Natural  Sciences,  the  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences,  and  Health,  manifestly  adds  to  the  student's  personal 
knowledge.  As  important  if  not  more  so,  such  understanding  also 
provides  an  avenue  for  individual  appreciation  of  the  work  of  those 
in  varying  fields  of  service.  From  the  Freshman  through  the  Senior 
levels  of  study,  the  College  reminds  its  students  of  the  relationships 
and  values  of  disciplines  outside  one's  major  field  of  study. 


Specific  courses  comprising  the  49  semester  hours  in  the  Basic 
Education  Program  are  the  following: 

Communications  and  Humanities 24  semester  hours 

20-101/20-102:        Reading  &  Composition 6 

20-201/20-202:        World  Literature 6 

26-117:  Fundamentals  of  Speech 2 

70-119:  Art  Appreciation 2 

71-121:  Introduction  to  Music  Literature 2 

Elective  (including  3  hours 

in  the  Humanities) 6 

Natural  Sciences 9  semester  hours 


10-139 
31-138 
32-101 


Biological  Science  Survey 3 

Physical  Science  Survey 3 

Modern  Basic  Mathematics 3 


Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 12  semester  hours 

41-147/41-148:        World  Civilization 6 

60-50:  Freshman  Orientation 0 

61-212:  General  Psychology 3 

61-499:  Contemporary  Living 0* 

Elective(s) 3 

Health  &  Physical  Education 4  semester  hours 

80-137:  Health  Concepts 2 

81-101/81-102:        Physical  Education  Activities 2 


♦Credit  (one  semester  hour)  may  be  granted;  refer  to  Course  Description  under  "Psychology.1 
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HONORS  PROGRAM 

BASIC  EDUCATION  AND  ENRICHMENT  PROGRAM 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


NOTE :  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  several  curricula,  not  all  of 
them  require  each  of  these  courses.  Slight  variations  occur 
and  other  courses  become  acceptable  substitutes. 

Honors  Program 

The  College  initiated  an  Honors  Program  during  the  1964-1965 
school  year  for  those  students  demonstrating  academic  efficiency. 
Colloquia  were  established.  Departmental  enrichment  programs  and 
study  of  philosophical  concepts  having  impact  upon  Western  society 
were  among  the  methods  of  operation. 

The  Program  includes  Juniors  and  Seniors  with  cumulative  aca- 
demic averages  of  at  least  3.30  (where  "B"  equals  3.00).  Participating 
students  are  recommended  by  chairmen  of  departments  representing 
the  chosen  areas  of  specialization. 

Students  do  intensive  research  and  reading,  and  independent  study 
in  the  respective  fields,  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  advisor. 
Seminars  are  held.  The  aim  is  enrichment  rather  than  acceleration. 

Department  chairmen  and  members  of  the  Honors  Program  Com- 
mittee should  be  consulted  for  additional  details. 

Basic  Education  and  Enrichment  Program 

The  Basic  Education  and  Enrichment  Program  was  established 
at  Elizabeth  City  State  University  in  September,  1968. 

To  help  bridge  the  generation  gap,  the  peer-tutcr  counselor  pro- 
gram has  been  introduced.  Superior  students  in  the  sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  classes  serve  as  tutors  to  the  incoming  freshmen 
for  the  entire  year.  Professional  teachers  instruct  the  new  tutors  in 
the  "hows"  and  "whys"  of  counseling  and  tutoring.  The  tutors  are 
compensated  for  their  services  with  funds  from  the  university  work- 
study  grant. 

Each  tutor  under  the  guidance  of  the  counselors  determines  the 
total  needs  of  the  tutees  and  designees  program  which  hopefully  will 
fulfill  the  academic  and  other  requirements  for  success. 

All  freshman  are  required  to  participate  in  the  program.  Efforts 
are  designed  to  enrich  those  with  high  potential.  Those  students 
whose  score  reflected  low  achievement  levels  are  the  prime  targets 
of  the  program. 

Teacher  Education  Program 

Elizabeth  City  State  College  historically  has  had  particular  in- 
terest in  the  teacher-education  process.  To  guide  prospective  teachers 
and  to  contribute  to  elevation  of  professional  standards,  the  in- 
stitution has  adopted  and  implements  policies  designed  to  meet  these 
aims. 


TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM        9  Q 
THE  SUMMER  SESSION        O  0 

Selectivity  is  exercised  regarding  those  aspiring  to,  or  in,  the 
Teacher  Education  Program.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  select 
prospective  teachers  according  to  its  standards  and  to  guide  out  or 
to  exclude  persons  who  demonstrate  attitudes  and  traits  undesirable 
in  prospective  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

All  candidates  for  the  Teacher  Education  Program,  and  those  in  it, 
should  obtain  a  copy  of  Teacher  Education — Standards  for  Admission 
and  Retention.  As  indicated  by  its  title,  this  release  contains  regula- 
tions for  admission  to  the  Program,  regulations  for  retention  in  it, 
and  also  general  requirements  to  be  completed  prior  to  doing  student 
teaching  as  well  as  specific  professional  education  courses  to  be 
completed  before  one  does  cadet  teaching.  Copies  are  available  from 
the  Office  of  the  Department  of  Education  or  from  the  student's  own 
departmental  chairman. 

The  Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session  offers  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  several 
groups  of  persons.  Among  these  are:  (1)  students  who  are  enrolled 
in  regular  college  programs  and  who  wish  to  complete  their  work 
sooner  than  would  be  possible  otherwise;  (2)  inservice  teachers  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  areas  of  interest;  (3)  teachers  who  wish  credit 
in  order  to  renew  their  certificates;  and  (4)  persons  who  wish  to 
improve  their  professional  or  social  competency. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  Basic  Education  which  are  tradi- 
tionally offered,  other  courses  are  offered  when  there  is  evidence  of 
sufficient  demand.  The  College  also  provides  a  number  of  workshops 
and  institutes  in  a  variety  of  subject-matter  specialties. 

The  Summer  Session  Staff  is  composed  of  members  of  the 
regular  faculty  and  staff  of  this  College.  Visiting  professors  also  make 
their  services  available.  Instruction  is  equal  in  content  and  quality  to 
that  in  the  regular  session. 

Recreation,  athletic  and  social,  is  provided  under  the  direction  of 
faculty  committees.  Previous  summer  events  have  included  a  visit  to 
Williamsburg,  Virginia  to  see  the  restored  city  and  The  Common 
Glory,  and  a  trip  to  Manteo,  North  Carolina  to  see  the  production, 
The  Lost  Colony.  Besides  recreational  facilities,  all  other  instructional 
and  living  facilities  of  the  College  are  available  to  Summer  Session 
students. 

Length  of  Session;  Class  Load 

The  Summer  Session  is  operated  for  nine  weeks.  There  is  a  six- 
week  session  and  a  three-week  session.  Workshops  and  most  courses 
meet  for  six  weeks. 

The  normal  class  loads  during  the  summer  are  6  semester  hours, 
during  the  six-week  session,  and  3  semester  hours,  during  the  three- 
week  session. 
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THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
LIBRARY 


Graduate  Courses 

During  the  Summer  of  1965,  East  Carolina  College  began  offering 
extension  courses  on  this  campus  in  cooperation  with  Elizabeth  City 
State  College.  These  courses  have  been  offered  each  summer  since 
1965,  with  opportunities  for  students  to  earn  graduate  credit. 
Instructors  include  members  of  the  Elizabeth  City  State  College 
faculty.  Courses  have  been  in  the  field  of  Education. 


Library 

The  College  maintains  one  general  purpose  library,  the  G.  R. 
Little  Library,  which  serves  all  the  departments  of  the  College. 
Some  departments  of  instruction  maintain  specialized  collections 
which  serve  to  enrich  and  supplement  holdings  of  the  Library.  Also 
supplementary  to  the  Library's  resources  are  photographs  and  other 
collections  in  the  campus  office  of  Publications,  and  materials  in 
the  College  Audiovisual  Center. 

The  Library's  total  of  books  and  periodicals  exceeds  60,000. 
Approximately  4,000  volumes  are  added  annually.  Over  400  scholarly 
periodicals  and  some  two  dozen  newspapers  are  among  the  resources. 
Approximately  400  microfilm  reels  are  owned.  Other  resources 
include  manuscript  and  archival  items;  general,  bibliographic,  and 
subject  reference  aids;  pamphlets  and  clippings;  a  small  but  valuable 
selection  of  older  newspapers,  especially  local  emissions;  and  re- 
cordings. Acquisitions  lists  are  issued  periodically. 

The  P.  W.  Moore  Memorial  Collection  of  select  titles  related  to 
the  Negro,  is  added  to  constantly  through  purchases  and  gifts  by 
alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  Library.  The  Curriculum  Library 
has  approximately  3,000  items  including  state-adopted  texts  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  North  Carolina,  and  other 
materials  related  to  pre-service  and  inservice  teaching.  Resources 
of  the  Library  are  further  enlarged  through  inter-library  loan 
services. 

The  Library  welcomes  use  of  its  resources  and  services  by  persons 
in  the  surrounding  area  as  well  as  by  those  comprising  the  campus 
community.  Details  governing  usage  are  provided  in  the  Student 
and  Faculty  Handbooks  and  also  will  be  given  by  any  member  of 
the  Library  Staff. 


THE  CAMPUS  COMMUNITY:  OPPORTUNTIES, 
PRIVILEGES,  RESPONSIBILITIES 


THE  STUDENT  CITIZEN 
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THE  STUDENT  CITIZEN 


The  College  assumes  that  its  young  men  and  women  have  a  definite 
recognition  of  both  personal  and  social  responsibility  for  dignified 
living.  It  also  assumes  that  they  will  conduct  themselves  at  all  times 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  highest  ideals.  The  College  will  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  its  atmosphere  is  conducive  to  a  proper 
balance  between  study,  rest,  and  recreation. 

Membership  in  the  community  of  Elizabeth  City  State  College  is 
a  privilege,  and  application  for  admission  implies  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  that  membership. Every  student,  there- 
fore, should  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  expectations 
and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  determine  when  the  presence  of 
any  person  is  detrimental  to  the  general  good  of  the  community. 
While  generally  the  reasons  for  discontinuing  an  individual's 
privilege  of  membership  are  stated,  they  may  not  be;  the  College 
reserves  the  right  to  refrain  from  stating  reasons  when  this  is  deemed 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  student  and /or  the  College. 

Marriages 

Students  who  plan  to  marry  during  the  regular  school  session  or 
during  vacations  should  make  it  known  to  the  Personnel  Office,  in 
advance.  After  marriage,  they  must  present  their  marriage  certificate 
to  the  Personnel  Office  within  48  hours  of  their  return  to  classes. 

Alcoholic  Beverages  and  Firearms 

The  use  and /or  possession  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  firearms  is 
prohibited. 

Hazing 

Maltreatment  of  any  student  and  hazing  in  any  form  are 
prohibited. 

Automobiles 

All  students  and  staff  members  who  drive  or  park  automobiles  on 
college  property  must  follow  the  procedures  in  the  institution's  Park- 
ing, Traffic,  and  Safety  Regulations,  copies  of  which  are  available  from 
the  Student  Personnel  Office.  All  vehicles  must  be  registered  each 
semester.  The  registration  fee  is  $1.00  per  semester. 

Visitors 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  to  the  College.  General  information 
is  available  during  the  day  in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Student 
Personnel.  After  5:00  p.m.,  contact  the  dormitory  director  concerned. 
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THE  STUDENT  CITIZEN 
COUNSELING  SERVICES 


When  possible,  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  entertainment 
of  guests  should  be  made  through  the  Business  Office  a  reasonable 
time  before  their  arrival.  Students,  faculty,  and  staff  are  responsible 
for  the  meals  and  lodging  of  their  guests. 


COUNSELING  SERVICES 


Academic 


All  students  are  strongly  advised  to  stay  abreast  of  their  cur- 
ricular  needs  through  frequent  reference  to  the  current  Catalogue, 
and  through  close  contact  with  academic  advisors. 


Orientation  for  New  Students 

All  Freshman  students  are  required  to  arrive  at  the  College  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  classes  for  an  orientation  period.  (Dates  are 
specified  in  the  current  College  Calendar.)  This  period  is  designed  to 
help  the  new  student  adjust  himself  to  his  new  role  in  the  college 
community. 

New  students  will  be  exposed  to  lectures,  discussions,  and  confer- 
ences with  advisors  and  counselors.  Other  activities  are  varied  and 
include  testing  for  placement,  etc.  All  such  experiences  are  designed 
to  aid  in  adjustment. 

All  entering  students  of  less  than  Junior  classification  are  required 
to  take  the  one-semester  course,  Freshman  Orientation  (60-50), 
unless  they  obtain  a  substitution  for  it  from  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
The  course  serves  as  a  supplement  to  Freshman  Orientation  Week. 


Counseling  and  Advising  System 

Personal  advising  and  counseling  are  arranged  at  the  College 
through  the  Student  Personnel  Office.  Each  Freshman  student  upon 
entrance  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  as  a  freshman  advisor 
during  his  first  year. 

Regular  meetings  with  the  advisor,  several  times  during  the  first 
year,  help  the  student  to  discuss  and  bring  out  any  problems  of 
adjustment  to  college  life.  In  the  Freshman  residences,  in  addition 
to  the  residence  directors,  Junior  Counselors  (who  are  students) 
also  assist  in  helping  with  student  problems.  The  Student  Council 
has  initiated  a  "Big  Brother,  Big  Sister"  system  which  provides 
additional  assistance  to  incoming  Freshmen. 


COUNSELINGSERVICES         A  1 
HOUSING  AND  OTHER  CAMPUS  SERVICES        4  1 

Placement  Service 

The  College  Placement  Service  is  designed  to  aid  graduates  of 
the  College  in  securing  positions  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  The 
Service  maintains  cordial  relations  with  prospective  employers  who 
are  interested  in  securing  the  services  of  our  graduates. 

The  Service  is  successful  annually  in  helping  members  of  the 
graduating  classes  obtain  employment.  All  graduates  of  the  College 
especially,  as  well  as  other  students,  are  encouraged  to  register  with 
the  Placement  Service.  Every  graduating  Senior  is  required  to 
register  with  the  Service. 


HOUSING  AND  OTHER  CAMPUS  SERVICES 


Housing 

All  students  not  living  in  their  homes  in  Elizabeth  City,  or  within 
commuting  distance,  will  be  required  to  live  in  the  dormitories  and 
to  board  on  campus,  unless  permission  to  live  elsewhere  is  granted 
by  the  College  through  its  Personnel  Office.  Students  may  not  rent, 
lease,  or  sublease  any  public  or  private  accommodations  without 
clearance  through  the  Student  Personnel  Office. 

Dormitory  facilities  on  our  campus  are  crowded.  Erection  of  new 
dormitories  are  expected  to  be  completed  for  the  fall  Term  of  1969. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  residence  halls  before  noon  of 
the  day  before  the  registration  for  his  classification.  Residence  halls 
are  officially  closed  during  the  Christmas  holidays  and  between  the 
spring  and  summer  sessions.  A  campus-resident  student  will  be 
expected  to  properly  withdraw  from  the  residence  hall  whenever 
moving  out  of  the  dormitory. 

Sheets,  pillow  cases,  and  towels  are  furnished  students,  each  week; 
the  cost  for  these  is  included  in  the  fees  for  lodging  students.  Other 
appointments,  such  as  curtains,  drapes,  rugs,  etc.,  will  be  furnished 
by  the  student. 


Food  Services 

As  of  the  fall  semester  of  the  school  year  1968-69,  Elizabeth  City 
State  College  has  operated  a  new,  completely  air-conditioned 
cafeteria,  capable  of  serving  over  2,000  students.  The  cafeteria  serves 
all  boarding  students.  Non-boarding  students  may  utilize  the 
facility  upon  payment  of  the  necessary  fees  for  meals.  Details  in 
reference  to  food  services,  and  concerning  use  of  dormitory  kitchen- 
ettes, are  in  the  Student  Handbook. 

As  of  July  1,  1969,  the  College  contracted  the  ARA-Slater 
School  and  College  Services.  With  this  new  service,  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  select  from  a  variety  of  menus  daily. 
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HOUSING  AND  OTHER  CAMPUS  SERVICES 
CULTURAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 


Health  Services 


A  physician  and  two  nurses  supervise  the  health  of  the  college 
community.  All  students  are  required  to  have  a  complete  physical 
examination  each  year  upon  entering  and  at  other  times  as  required. 

Health  services  include  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  minor  ail- 
ments for  short  periods  of  time.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for 
special  medicines,  X-rays,  prescriptions,  and  attention  of  specialists. 
Seventy-two  hours  of  confinement  in  the  Infirmary  without  charge 
are  allowed  each  student. 

Students  who  are  ill  are  required  to  enter  the  Infirmary,  or  another 
health  facility  of  their  choice. 

Requests  for  special  diets  will  be  met  so  far  as  it  is  possible.  Extra 
expense  may  be  involved  in  providing  special  diets. 

Participation  in  any  major  athletic  sport  is  contingent  upon  a 
satisfactory  report  from  a  physical  examination. 


Laundry  Service 

As  a  part  of  its  regular  services  to  students,  the  College  provides 
for  finished  laundering  of  clothing  and  linen.  This  service  is  avail- 
able to  staff  members  on  a  charge  basis. 


Post  Office;  Bookstore 

The  campus  Post  Office  has  boxes  available  without  cost  to  any 
member  of  the  college  community.  All  persons  who  expect  to  receive 
their  mail  regularly  through  the  campus  Post  Office  should  avail 
themselves  of  boxes. 

The  College  Bookstore  contains  texts,  study  aids,  stationery,  etc. 
Uniforms  and  some  equipment  for  certain  classes  are  also  available, 
as  well  as  souvenirs  of  the  College. 


Security 

For  protection  of  college  personnel  and  facilities,  the  institution 
has  security  officers.  All  members  of  the  college  community  should 
comply  with  regulations  established  for  protection  of  person  and 
property. 


CULTURAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

The  Lighthouse 

"The  University  Center"  formerly,  "The  Lighthouse",  completed 
1969  is  the  title  of  and  building  for  the  College  Union  Program. 
This  program  is  designed  to  aid  students  in  developing  techniques 


CULTURAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 
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of  democratic  group  experiences.  It  seeks  to  achieve  this  through 
students'  initiation  of  and  participation  in  cultural,  intellectual, 
and  social  activities. 

The  Lighthouse  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  College  Unions 
(since  December,  1959). 


Religious  Activities 

The  College  provides  various  opportunities  for  religious  experi- 
ences. Participation  in  these  activities  is  on  a  voluntary  basis.  This 
phase  of  the  College's  program  is  coordinated  through  the  Office  of 
the  Chairman  of  Religious  Activities,  and  the  Religious  Activities 
Committee. 

Implementation  of  the  basic  objectives  and  goals  of  religious 
activities  is  effected  through  services  of  a  number  of  religious 
organizations  on  campus.  Among  these,  the  Sunday  School,  spon- 
sored by  students  and  faculty,  provides  opportunity  for  discussions 
of  religion  and  for  exploring  other  vital  topics. 

Religious  activities  include  Sunday  Vesper  services  which  high- 
light a  wide  range  of  themes.  Religious  Emphasis  Week,  held  during 
March,  brings  to  the  campus  religious  leaders  and  provides  periods 
of  worship,  special  lectures,  panel  discussions,  choral  and  dramatic 
performances,  symposia,  and  screen  productions. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  churches  of  their  choice 
in  Elizabeth  City  and  vicinity.  Through  the  cooperation  of  several 
congregations,  provision  is  made  for  transporting  students  to  some 
services. 


Public  and  Other  Programs 

The  College  Series  consists  of  Lyceum  programs,  convocations, 
and  other  special  events.  All  of  these  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
cultural  growth  of  the  student.  In  addition,  there  is  a  Fine  Arts 
Festival  each  year  which  highlights  music,  drama,  the  plastic  and 
graphic  arts,  modern  dance,  etc.  Assemblies  are  held  periodically 
and  involve,  e.g.,  discussions,  lectures,  musical  programs,  embracing 
presentations  by  faculty,  and  students,  and  guests.  Regulations  con- 
cerning attendance  for  the  College  Series,  Lyceum  events,  and 
assemblies  are  detailed  in  the  Student  Handbook. 


Motion  Pictures 

Movies  are  brought  to  the  student  body  at  least  once  weekly. 
Although  this  project  is  supported  in  part  by  Student  Activity  funds, 
a  small  admission  charge  is  made  for  most  of  the  shows. 
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HONOR  SOCIETIES  AND  POSITIONS 

ATHLETICS 

MUSIC 


HONOR  SOCIETIES  AND  POSITIONS 

Chapters  of  four  societies  recognizing  high  scholarship  and  stand- 
ards of  conduct  are  on  campus.  Alpha  Kappa  Mu  (Alpha  Kappa 
Chapter)  encompasses  all  departments  of  the  institution.  Its  pur- 
poses are  to  promote  high  scholarship;  to  endorse  sincere  and  zeal- 
ous endeavor  in  all  fields  of  knowledge  and  service;  to  cultivate  a 
high  order  of  personal  living;  and  to  develop  an  appreciation  for 
scholarship  in  others.  Beta  Beta  Beta  (Eta  Chi  Chapter)  is  a  society 
for  students  of  the  biological  sciences.  Kappa  Delta  Pi  (Kappa  Delta 
Chapter)  is  an  honor  society  of  students  in  Education.  Sigma  Rho 
Sigma  (Iota  Chapter)  is  an  honor  society  for  students  in  the  Social 
Sciences. 

Several  honor  positions  have  been  established  at  the  College.  The 
Bearer  of  the  Mace  is  the  graduating  male  student  with  highest 
academic  average.  Honor  Marshals  are  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and 
Junior  students  chosen  to  serve  at  graduating  exercises  in  recogni- 
tion of  achieving  highest  academic  attainment  for  the  year.  Students 
chosen  for  Who's  Who  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities  are 
selected  from  profiles  of  Juniors  and  Seniors  submitted  by  faculty  and 
students,  and  approved  by  the  College  Advisory  Council  as  nominees 
from  the  institution. 


ATHLETICS 

The  Athletics  Program  is  designed  primarily  to  foster  student 
growth  and  development;  it  is  regarded  as  a  phase  of  the  educational 
program  of  the  College.  An  attempt  is  made  to  have  every  student 
participate  in  some  phase  of  physical  education  beyond  required 
college  courses. 

Varsity  teams  in  football,  golf,  basketball,  wrestling,  track,  and 
tennis  are  maintained.  While  these  teams  are  always  strong  com- 
petitors, emphasis  is  placed  more  upon  giving  a  large  number  of 
students  opportunities  to  participate  than  upon  the  mere  winning 
of  the  game. 

Intramurals.  The  Health  &  Physical  Education  Department 
makes  and  effort  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  all  students  by 
conducting  a  sports-for-all  program.  Activities  included  are  archery, 
badminton,  basketball,  horseshoes,  gymnastics,  table  tennis,  soft- 
ball,  touch  football,  and  volleyball. 


MUSIC 

The  College  emphasizes  student  participation  in  musical  organ- 
izations for  personal  and  social  development  as  well  as  for  creative 
recreation.  Students  may  choose  to  participate  in  the  following 
organizations,  depending  upon  their  individual  skills  and  talents: 
Marching  and  Concert  Bands,  College  Choir,  Brasswind  Ensemble, 
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Woodwind  Ensemble,  Vocal  Ensemble,  Collegians,  and  Sunday 
School  Choir.  The  College  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Music  Association. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS-GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Applications  for  Student  Organizations 

All  organizations  must  be  officially  approved  by  the  College. 
Applications  for  all  student  organizations  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Student  Council  for  recommendation;  final  recommendation 
comes  from  the  College  Advisory  Council.  No  organization  may  be 
established  without  completion  of  this  procedure.  (Non-student 
organizations  should  submit  applications  directly  to  the  College 
Advisory  Council.) 

Meetings 

No  use  may  be  made  of  college  property  without  approval  (notice 
and  sanction). 

Special  Funds 

The  Business  office  of  the  College  is  the  official  depository  of  all 
funds  of  departments  and  organizations.  All  departments,  student 
organizations,  and  classes  which  charge  fees  for  activities,  collect 
dues  for  membership,  or  call  upon  the  students,  faculty,  or  public 
for  contributions  are  responsible  to  the  Business  Office  for  all  money 
collected  and  disbursed. 

Faculty  Advisors  and  Committees 

Student  organizations  and  activities  have  faculty  advisors.  In 
addition,  certain  committees  give  guidance  to  these  organizations, 
including  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council,  Fraternal  Organizations  Com- 
mittee, Lighthouse  Committee  of  Management,  etc.  The  purpose  of 
all  these  groups — all  composed  of  students  and  staff — is  to  help 
effect  more  meaningful  experiences  for  members  of  organizations. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

This  Association  is  composed  of  the  entire  college  student  com- 
munity. Its  functioning  bodies  are  the  Men's  Government  Associa- 
tion, the  Women's  Government  Association,  and  the  Student 
Council.  The  Student  Handbook  contains  additional  details  con- 
cerning each  of  these  groups. 
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SPECIAL-INTEREST  GROUPS 

Descriptions  of  student  organizations  are  provided  in  the  Student 
Handbook.  Groups  now  on  campus,  excluding  those  mentioned  else- 
where, are  the  following: 


Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority 
(Delta  Theta  Chapter) 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity 
(Beta  Zeta  Chapter) 

Art  Guild 

Baptist  Student  Union 

Cheering  Squad 

College  Players 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority 
(Delta  Chi  Chapter) 

Dormitory  Councils 

Drill  Team 

English  Club 

Industrial  Arts  Majors  Club 

Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fraternity 
(Epsilon  Alpha  Chapter) 

Lighthouse  Student  Activities 

Committee 

Fine  Arts  Committee 
Forum  Committee 
Hospitality  Committee 
Recreation  Committee 
Social  Dance  Committee 

Majorettes 

Modern  Dance  Group 


N.A.A.C.P.  Student  Chapter 

Newman  Club 

Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity 

(Lambda  Gamma  Chapter) 
Phi  Beta  Lambda 

(Eta  Sigma  Chapter) 
Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity 

(Gamma  Rho  Chapter) 
Physical  Education  Majors  Club 
Science  Club 
Social  Science  Club 
Student  Christian  Association 
Student  Music  Educators  National 

Conference  (Chapter  No.  374) 
Student   National   Education   Associa- 
tion 

(P.  W.  Moore  Chapter) 
Thalia  Sorosis  Club 
United  Campus  Religious  Fellowship 
Ushers  Guild 
Veteran's  Club 
Wesleyans 
Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority 

(Alpha  Gamma  Chapter) 


Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  classes  are  organized 
and  have  their  officers,  committees,  and  faculty  advisors. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 
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ADMISSIONS 


When  to  Apply 

For  Fall  semester  admission,  application  can  be  made  at  any  time 
that  the  applicant  can  present  a  full  3-year  high  school  transcript 
and  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores.  Application  should  be  made  as 
e^rly  as  possible;  and  preferably  not  later  than  two  months  before 
the  beginning  of  the  session  for  which  the  prospective  student  is 
applying. 

How  to  Apply 

Application  for  admission  to  Elizabeth  City  State  College  is  made 
on  official  forms  obtained  from  the  Director  of  A.d^sfl3f;a^ 
follows,  in  detail,  the  instructions  received  with  the  application 
materials. 

Permanent  Deposit 

All  applicants  when  returning  the  application  form  to  the  Director 
of  Admissions  must  send  a  fee  of  $15.00.  This  fee  becomes  a  perman- 
ent deposit.  This  payment  must  be  made  either  by  cashier  s  check, 
certified  check,  or  money  order,  payable  to  Elizabeth  City  fctate 
College. 

Approval  of  Application 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  approved  by  the  Director  of 
Admissions.  Determination  of  whom  the  College  will  admit  is  made 
through  the  Admissions  Committee  and  its  current  policies. 

No  applicant  from  high  school  or  another  college  is  finally  ap- 
proved until  complete  official  transcripts  and  all  other  required 
records  proving  eligibility  for  admission  have  been  received  L he 
College  has  established  a  level  of  high  school  rank  and  achievement 
below  which  an  applicant  will  be  denied  admission. 

Placement  Tests 

Admitted  applicants  for  the  Freshman  Class  will  be,  and  those 
admitted  with  advanced  standing  of  less  than  two  full  years  may  be 
required  to  take  placement  tests  as  part  of  their  entrance  procedure. 

Miss  ECSU  Welcomes  You! 
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Admission  from  an  Accredited  High  School 


Prospective  students  who  have  never  attended  another  college  may 
be  admitted  if  they  meet  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Have  graduated  from  an  accredited  high  school. 

2.  Present  16  units  of  high  school  credits,  as  follows: 

English 4 

Social    Studies 2 

Science 1 

Mathematics  (including  Algebra) 2 

Electives  7 

16 

a.  Prospective  English  majors:  present  2  years  of  a  foreign 
language. 

b.  For  prospective  concentrations  in  Science  or  Mathe- 
matics: present  3  units  of  Mathematics  (including  Plane 
Geometry)  and  3  units  of  Science  (including  Chemistry). 

NOTE :  Prospective  Art  majors  are  required  to  submit  a  portfolio 
of  their  work.  Prospective  Music  majors  must  take  that 
department's  proficiency  examination (s)  and  should 
therefore  make  preparations  in  musical  performance  and 
in  knowledge  of  basic  theoretical  materials. 

3.  Present  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  scores  (SAT).  The  absolute  score  total  for 
admission  varies  with  the  student's  rank  in  his  class  and  his 
high  school  grades. 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  should  be  taken  during  the 
senior  year  of  high  school,  or  during  the  summer  preceding 
entrance.  Information  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  may 
be  obtained  from  high  school  counselors,  or  by  writing  to  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  at:  Box  592,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  08540  (or)  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701. 


Admission  from  Non-Accredited  High  Schools 

The  graduate  of  a  non-accredited  high  school  may  be  admitted  if 
he  meets  the  above-given  criteria  otherwise.  His  admission,  how- 
ever, will  be  probational. 


Admission  of  Non-Graduates 

Mature  persons  who  can  present  a  High  School  Equivalency 
diploma,  or  who  can  demonstrate  equivalent  ability  by  performance 
on  entrance  tests,  may  be  admitted. 
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Admission  of  Transfer  Students 

1.  Graduates  of  accredited  junior  colleges  may  be  admitted. 

2.  Graduates  with  good  records  from  non-accredited  junior  col- 
leges may  be  admitted  conditionally. 

3.  Transferring  students  from  other  colleges  may  be  admitted 
upon  presentation  of  the  following:  (a)  the  original  high  school 
transcript;  (b)  an  official  transcript  of  the  work  at  the  previous 
college;  (c)  a  certificate  of  honorable  separation  from  that 
college. 

Note :  All  credit  accepted  in  transfer  must  parallel  courses  offered 
at  this  College,  and  must  average  at  least  "C." 

Re-Admission  of  Students 

At  the  end  of  each  year,  the  student  who  expects  to  return  to  the 
College  at  the  next  regular  session  must  apply  to  the  Registrar's 
Office  for  an  Application  for  Return  Admission.  It  should  be  returned 
as  early  as  possible,  but  no  later  than  July  15,  accompanied  by  a 
$15.00  fee,  which  will  be  credited  towards  the  student's  regular  fees 
upon  registration.  Funds  must  be  sent  by  cashier's  check,  certified 
check,  or  money  order,  payable  to  Elizabeth  City  State  College. 

Any  student  who  has  been  out  of  the  College  for  a  semester,  for 
any  cause,  must  make  application  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  for 
re-admission  to  the  College. 
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REGISTRATION 

REGISTRATION 

General  Procedures 

Registration  dates  are  listed  in  the  College  Calendar.  All  students 
are  to  comply  with  the  following  requirements  at  registration : 

1.  Take  any  required  placement  and  medical  examinations. 
(Some  medical  tests  are  required  of  students  before  their 
arrival.  Specific  instructions  are  given.) 

2.  Report  at  the  time  and  place  designated  and  announced  for 
registration. 

3.  Secure  registration  forms  and  an  approved  program  of  study 
under  the  supervision  of  registration  assistants  or  a  faculty 
advisor. 

4.  Pay  all  required  fees.*  (See  also,  "Student  Finances,"  p.  64.) 

5.  Deposit  all  forms,  properly  approved,  at  the  location  in- 
dicated and  announced. 


Course  Load 

A  regular  full-time  student  must  register  for  a  minimum  of  12 
semester  hours  or  equivalent  (including  non-credit  college-level 
courses).  The  normal  load  is  as  shown  in  the  semester-to-semester 
curricular  requirements  of  the  various  departments  of  instruction. 

No  student  shall  have  a  load  in  excess  of  173^  semester  hours 
except  by  prior  permission  of  the  Dean,  nor  will  excess  hours  be 
credited  unless  approval  by  the  Dean,  prior  to  class  entrance,  is 
secured.  Students  on  the  Honor  Roll  or  Dean's  List  may  take  course 
loads  above  11%  semester  hours  with  permission  from  the  depart- 
ment concerned  and  the  Dean,  but  in  no  case  more  than  19  semester 
hours.  (Regulations  concerning  "Academic  Probation"  also  relate  to 
Course  Load;  see  page  58.) 

The  per-semester-hour  charge  for  work  taken  in  excess  of  17  3^ 
hours  is  the  same  as  the  per-semester-hour  charges  listed  under 
"Fees." 


*  Any  student  who  has  not  paid  all  fees  and /or  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Business 
Office,  thus  receiving  its  approval,  will  be  withdrawn  from  all  college  classes,  facilities,  and  privileges 
ten  days  after  the  first  date  of  registration. 


REGISTRATION 
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Part-Time  Students 


A  student  registered  for  less  than  12  semester  hours  of  college 
credit  or  equivalent  (including  non-credit  college-level  courses)  is 
classified  as  a  part-time  student. 


Special  Students 

Any  student  not  matriculated  for  a  degree  or  certificate  program 
offered  by  the  institution,  is  known  as  a  Special  Student.  Academic 
regulations  are  applicable  to  students  in  this  category. 


Auditing  Courses 

Auditing  of  courses  is  open  to  any  eligible  person,  without  credit, 
upon  payment  of  all  applicable  fees.  The  tuition  charge  for  auditing 
courses  is  the  same  as  that  for  taking  the  course  for  credit. 

A  person  must  follow  regular  registration  procedure  in  order  to 
audit  a  course.  In  addition,  the  auditor  must  first  have  secured  per- 
mission from  the  instructor  concerned  and  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

An  auditor  does  not  have  the  privilege  of  extended  class  discussion, 
nor  will  he  take  tests.  No  grade  and  no  quality  points  will  be  given. 
The  auditor's  name  will  be  included  on  the  class  records  (and 
permanent  record)  with  the  notation,  "Auditor." 


Selective  Service 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  male  student  upon  registration, 
each  year,  to  supply  the  Registrar's  Office  (on  proper  forms  provided) 
with  the  following  information:  number  and  address  of  his  Selective 
Service  Local  Board;  his  Selective  Service  number;  his  date  of  birth. 


Late  Registration 

Failure  to  file  a  complete  program  of  study  with  the  Dean  and  to 
pay  all  fees  by  the  close  of  the  last  registration  day,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  classes,  will  result  in  assessment  of  a  Late  Regis- 
tration Fee  of  $5.00.  In  addition,  $1.00  per  day  ensuing  is  assessed, 
until  the  registration  is  completed. 
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CLASSES 

Attendance  and  Absences 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  courses  they 
are  taking.  Absences  are  counted  from  the  day  instruction  begins. 

During  a  semester,  and  excepting  accelerated  and  Summer 
Session  courses,  a  student  may  be  absent  from  a  class  without 
penalty  a  total  equal  to  the  number  of  regularly  scheduled  class 
meetings  per  week.  Absences  in  excess  of  the  number  of  regularly 
scheduled  meetings  of  the  class  per  week  are  considered  to  be  over- 
cuts.  Three  tardinesses  equal  one  absence. 

One  quality  point  is  deducted  from  the  student's  record  for  each 
overcut.  A  double-cut  is  charged  for  each  class  absence  on  the  day 
immediately  preceding,  or  following,  a  school  holiday. 

The  Dean  may  grant  an  excuse  for  absences  occasioned  by  illness, 
death,  official  representation  of  the  College,  or  other  such  legitimate 
causes.  However,  the  student  must  not  allow  excused  or  unexcused 
absences  to  total  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  regularly  scheduled 
meetings  of  any  class  for  which  he  is  enrolled.  A  student  who,  for 
any  reason,  misses  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  regularly  scheduled 
meetings  of  a  class  will  not  receive  credit  for  the  course. 

(Students  are  reminded  that,  since  accelerated  and  Summer 
Session  classes  are  scheduled  to  meet  a  minimum  number  of  days, 
a  no-cut  policy  is  observed  for  such  classes  and  the  above-given 
regulations  therefore  are  not  applicable.  Additional  details  on  at- 
tendance and  absences  are  in  the  Student  Handbook.) 


Textbooks 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  himself  with  the  textbooks  his 
courses  require.  The  books  may  be  purchased  in  most  instances  at  the 
College  Bookstore. 

Students  should  plan  to  spend  approximately  $100.00  for  textbooks 
and  supplies  for  one  school  year.  Occasionally,  this  cost  may  be 
reduced  by  purchasing  used  copies  from  other  students. 

Freshman  purchase  most  of  their  books  for  the  year  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  first  semester.  Therefore,  they  should  be  prepared 
to  purchase  books  at  that  time. 


CLASSES 
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Changing  Courses 


Students  who  elect  to  drop  courses  and  substitute  others  must: 

(1)  obtain  and  complete  a  Drop-Add  Form  from  the  Dean's  Office; 

(2)  secure  the  approval  of  the  department  chairman  and  of  the 
instructors  of  both  the  course(s)  dropped  and  course(s)  added. 

The  change  of  courses  becomes  official  only  when  approved  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College.  The  approved  forms  should  be  deposited  in  the 
Dean's  Office. 

The  final  date  for  adding  courses  is  the  final  date  for  registration. 

The  final  date  for  dropping  courses  is  the  final  day  of  the  sixth 
week  of  the  semester.  (For  accelerated  and  Summer  Session 
courses,  students  should  inquire  of  the  Registrar's  Office  for 
applicable  regulations.) 

Any  student  who  drops  out  of  a  course  after  the  sixth  week  of  the 
semester  will  receive  the  grade  of  "F"  for  the  course. 


Examinations 

Examinations  are  required  in  all  courses.  The  College  requires 
that  a  mid-semester  and  a  final  examination  be  given  in  each  course. 
Other  examinations  are  encouraged. 


Grades  and  Quality  Points 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  the  student  is  given  a  grade  in  each 
course  taken.  (Mid-semester  advisory  grades  are  also  given.)  The 
grade  represents  the  quality  of  work  done  by  the  student  in  the 
particular  course. 

A  system  of  quality  points  is  used  to  determine  the  general  quality 
of  the  student's  work.  For  each  course  taken,  the  student  receives 
quality  points  in  accordance  with  the  grade  received  for  the  work 
in  the  course,  and  the  credit  value  in  semester  hours  for  the  course. 


Normal  Progress 

An  average  quality-point  ratio  of  2.00  is  required  for  normal 
progress  toward  graduation. 
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Scale  of  Quality  Points 

Grade 

Meaning 

Points  per  Hour 
of  Credit 

A 

Excellent 

4 

B 

Good 

3 

C 

Average 

2 

D 

Passing,  but  not  Satisfactory 

1 

*E 

*Re-examination 

0 

F 

Failure 

0 

**  j 

**In  complete 

0 

S 

Satisfactory 

0 

u 

Unsatisfactory 

0 

WD 

Withdrawn 

0 

WF 

Withdrawn  Failing 

0 

WP 

Withdrawn  Passing 

Grade  Reports 

0 

A  report  of  Deficiency  Grades  (any  grade  other  than  "A",  "B", 
"C",  or  "S")  will  be  given  to  students  and  sent  to  parents  or  guard- 
ians at  mid-term,  each  semester. 

A  report  of  Final  Grades  for  the  semester  will  be  issued  to  stu- 
dents and  parents  or  guardians  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  provided 
all  financial  obligations  to  the  College  have  been  satisfied. 


♦Arrangements  for  re-examination  must  be  made  within  30  days. 

**Muet  be  removed  within  the  first  6  weeks  of  the  next  semester  of  enrollment,  or  within  two  years 
if  not  enrolled;  otherwise  the  grade  will  revert  to  "F"  for  failure.  The  6-week  requirement  does  not  apply 
to  students  who  earn  "I"  grades  while  on  academic  probation;  they  must  remove  "I"  grades  prior  to  regis- 
tration for  the  next  regular  session. 


ACADEMIC  STATUS  OF  STUDENTS   0  / 

ACADEMIC  STATUS  OF  STUDENTS 

Classification  of  Students 

Students  are  classified  at  their  first  enrollment  each  year.  Their 
classification  follows  this  pattern: 

Freshman:  Students  meeting  all  entrance  requirements 
who  have  successfully  completed  0-26  semester 
hours. 

Sophomore:  Students  who  have  successfully  completed 
27-57  semester  hours. 

Junior:  Students    who    have    successfully    completed 

58-90  semester  hours. 

Senior:  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  91 

semester  hours  and  all  of  whose  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  subjects  have  been  passed. 

Non-Resident  Credit 

Students  enrolled  at  this  College  who  wish  to  study  through 
correspondence,  extension,  or  at  another  institution  (during  regular 
or  summer  sessions),  and  who  wish  such  study  to  be  credited  to 
degree  requirements  at  this  institution,  must  obtain  prior  written 
approval  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean.  In  any  case,  the  Dean's  prior 
approval  must  be  secured. 

A  maximum  of  24  semester  hours  of  correspondence  or  extension 
credit  will  be  accepted  toward  a  degree.  Any  correspondence  or 
extension  study  taken  during  a  semester  of  residence  at  this  College 
is  counted  as  part  of  the  student's  total  semester  load. 

Dean's  List  and  Honor  Roll 

The  Dean's  List  is  prepared  after  each  semester.  It  is  composed 
of  names  of  students  who  have  earned  a  semester  average  of  3.50 
or  above,  with  no  grade  lower  than  "C". 

The  Honor  Roll  is  prepared  after  each  semester.  It  consists  of 
names  of  students  who  have  earned  a  semester  average  of  3.00  or 
above. 

No  student  taking  less  than  12  semester  hours  of  degree  credit 
courses  will  be  considered  for  the  Dean's  List  or  the  Honor  Roll. 
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Academic  Probation  and  Academic  Suspension 


Failure  to  meet  certain  levels  of  academic  performance  results  in 
a  student's  being  placed  on  Academic  Probation.  Students  on 
Academic  Probation  will  be  ineligible  to  represent  the  College  in  any- 
capacity,  unless  such  participation  is  a  requirement  of  the  student's 
major.  Students  on  Academic  Probation  may  not  hold  elective 
office. 

The  student  must  earn  the  following  grade-point  average  in  order 
to  return  to  the  College  each  year: 

1.50  cumulative  average,  and  21  credit  hours,  at  end  of  2nd 
semester,  in  order  to  return  for  the  3rd  semester. 

1.70  cumulative  average  at  end  of  4th  semester,  and  24  ad- 
ditional hours,  in  order  to  return  for  5th  semester. 

1.90  cumulative  average  at  end  of  6th  semester,  and  24  ad- 
ditional hours,  in  order  to  return  for  7th  semester. 

The  following  achievements  will  place  the  student  auto- 
matically on  Academic  Probation: 

Below  1.60  cumulative  average  at  the  end  of  2nd  semester. 

Below  1.80  cumulative  average  at  the  end  of  4th  semester. 

Below  2.00  cumulative  average  at  the  end  of  6th  semester. 

Note:  One  6-week,  or  9-week  summer  session  will  not  change 
the  semester  count.  Two  6-week,  or  9-week  summer 
sessions  will  advance  the  semester  count  by  one  semester. 


The  student  on  Academic  Probation  must  take  a  program  reduced 
at  least  20  percent,  and  must  earn  2.00  with  that  program.  Any 
student  on  Academic  Probation  must  complete  all  "I"  (Incomplete) 
grades  prior  to  his  next  registration  for  a  regular  session. 

Failure  of  a  student  on  Academic  Probation  to  achieve  2.00  with 
his  program  will  result  in  Academic  Suspension.  The  suspended 
student  may  apply  for  re-admission  after  one  semester. 

If  re-admission  is  granted  the  student  who  has  received  Academic 
Suspension,  the  student  will  be  on  Academic  Probation  and  will  take 
a  reduced  load.  The  student  must  earn  2.00  with  that  load.  Failure 
to  achieve  this  level  of  performance  will  result  in  a  second,  and 
Permanent,  Academic  Suspension. 

Any  student  who,  due  to  illness  or  other  equally  mitigating 
circumstances,  is  threatened  by  the  probation  regulations  may  apply 
to  the  Academic  Credits  Committee  for  relief. 
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Withdrawals  from  the  College 

Obtain  a  Notice  of  Withdrawal  Form  from  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  Student  Personnel.  Obtain  authorized  signatures  from 
the  following  offices:  Student  Personnel,  Dean  of  the  College, 
Librarian,  Health  Service,  and  Business  Manager.  Deposit  the 
completed  form  with  the  Director  of  Student  Personnel. 

Students  who  officially  withdraw  from  the  College  will  receive 
grades  of  "WD",  "WP",  or  "WF".  Students  who  do  not  follow  the 
official  procedure  for  withdrawal  will  receive  grades  of  "F",  and 
charges  in  the  Business  Office  will  continue.  The  official  withdrawal 
procedure  is  to  be  followed  by  both  boarding  and  non-boarding 
students. 


GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Curriculm  Policy 

A  student  normally  graduates  according  to  curricular  require- 
ments contained  in  the  Bulletin  of  Elizabeth  City  State  College  in 
force  upon  his  entrance,  provided  he  graduates  within  five  years  of 
continuous  attendance  from  the  date  of  entrance.  However,  students 
are  reminded  that:  (1)  the  latest  Bulletin  supersedes  all  those  prior 
to  it;  (2)  the  Faculty  and  administration  reserve  the  right  to  alter 
curricula  and  regulations  wherever  it  is  adjudged  that  such  changes 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  students  and  the  College;  in  addition, 
State  regulations  on  certification  may  require  such  changes. 

Although  courses  and  regulations  are  fairly  continuous  from  year 
to  year,  changes  in  them  occur  upon  approval  by  the  College's 
regularly  constituted  deliberative  bodies.  Accordingly,  some  variance 
in  requirements  and  curricula  is  not  unusual  since  constant  im- 
provement in  the  academic  climate  of  the  insitution  is  an  overall 
aim.  Therefore,  students  may  be  required  to  take  courses,  or  meet 
requirements,  not  listed  in  the  Bulletin  upon  which  they  enter. 

Each  student  must  complete  a  curriculum  outlined  by  a  depart- 
ment in  receiving  a  degree.  The  student  may  not  receive  a  degree  by 
pursuing  a  teacher  education  curriculum,  for  example,  and  omitting 
student  teaching. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  omit  any  part  of  one  curriculum,  in  order 
to  receive  a  degree  he  must  pursue  and  complete  another  curriculum, 
such  as  the  one,  perhaps,  in  the  same  field  for  the  non-teaching  major. 

Departmental  chairmen  may  recommend  substitutions  in  the 
several  curricula  which  are  academically  justifiable.  No  substitutions 
may  occur  without  recommendation  of  the  department  chairman  and 
approval  by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
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General  Degree  Requirements 


For  all  degrees,  the  following  are  graduation  requirements: 

1.  Completion  of  courses,  hours,  and  requirements  (including 
comprehensive  examinations,  etc.)  in  one's  departmental 
program. 

2.  Attainment  of  a  minimum  of  124  semester  hours  of  credit. 

3.  Cumulative  average  of  2.00  or  above. 

4.  Grade  of  at  least  "C"  in  each  required  Major  or  Concentra- 
tion course  and  Professional  Education  course. 

5.  Demonstrated  proficiency  in  basic  skills,  as  specified  by  the 
College  (satisfactory  performance  in  reading  and  speech; 
passing  English  Proficiency  Examination). 

6.  The  last  two  semesters'  study  in  residence  at  this  College. 

7.  Payment  of  all  financial  obligations  to  the  College. 


Honors  at  Graduation 

A  cumulative  quality-point  average  of  3.00  (or  "B")  is  required  to 
graduate  With  Honor. 

Students  with  a  cumulative  average  of  3.46  to  3.69,  and  no  grade 
below  "C",  will  graduate  With  High  Honor. 

Students  with  a  cumulative  average  of  3.70  to  4.00,  and  no  grade 
below  "C",  will  graduate  With  Highest  Honor. 

To  graduate  With  High  Honor,  or  With  Highest  Honor,  the 
student  must  have  done  all  of  his  college  work  in  residence  at  this 
institution.  To  graduate  With  Honor,  the  student  must  have  been 
in  attendance  at  this  College  for  two  years. 


TRANSCRIPTS 

One  complete  copy  of  the  student's  collegiate  record  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Registrar  upon  request.  There  is  no  fee  for  this 
first  copy. 

Additional  transcripts  will  be  supplied  on  payment  of  a  fee  of 
$1.00  per  transcript. 

No  transcript  will  be  issued,  and  no  degree  granted  to  any  student, 
who  has  not  retired  his  financial  obligations  to  the  College. 


FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 
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Tuition  and  Fees  for  1969-1970 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  charges  at  any 
time  without  advance  notice.  However,  advance  notice  will  be  given 
as  early  as  possible. 

Charges  for  the  Regular  Year 

Campus-Resident  Student: 

Tuition* $  164.00 

Registration  Fee 20.00 

Health  and  Insurance  Fee 32.00 

Library-Laboratory  Fees 20.00 

Special-Academic  Fees: 

Lyceum  Fee 10.00 

Athletics  Fee 20.00 

Student  Activity  Fee 35.00 

College  Union  Fee 40.00 

Physical  Education  Facility  Fee 12.00 

Room 234.00 

Board 396.00 

Laundry 54.00 

Total $1,037.00 

Students  Not  Living  on  Campus : 

Deduct  Room,  Board,  Laundry 684.00 

Total $  353.00 


*  Non-residents  of  North  Carolina:  add  $500.00  to  Tuition  Charge. 


The  costs  listed  above  are  paid  to  the  College.  They  do  not  include 
such  items  as  transportation,  textbooks,  personal  items,  social  affairs, 
etc.  Students  are  advised  to  estimate  approximately  $150  to  $200 
per  school  year  as  additional  expense  to  cover  such  items.  This 
estimated  range  is,  of  course,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  individual 
student's  tastes  and  budget. 


Other  Fees 

Permanent  Deposit $15.00 

Required  of  students  at  their  first  registration.  Fee  is  refundable  less  any 
charges  incurred  by  the  student  (breakage,  damage,  etc.),  upon  graduation 
or  withdrawal. 

Return  Admission  Deposit $15.00 

Required  at  each  registration  of  a  continuing  student.  Fee  is  credited  to 
charges  for  the  semester. 
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Late  Registration  Fee $5.00 

A  charge  of  $1.00  additional  is  assessed  for  each  allowable  day  for  regis- 
tration thereafter,  until  the  registration  is  completed. 

Student  Teaching  Fee $50.00 

Required  prior  to  engaging  upon  student  teaching. 

Graduation  Fee $20.00 

Fee  covers  rental  of  cap  and  gown  and  cost  of  the  diploma,  and  is  required 
prior  to  graduation. 

Automobile  Registration  Fee $1.00 

Fee  indicated  is  the  per-semester  charge  for  students  and  all  other  college 
personnel  operating  or  parking  vehicles  on  property  of  the  College. 

Visitors: 

Breakfast .$0.90 

Lunch    $  .95 

Dinner    $1.15 

Lodging,  per  Night $3.00 


Schedule  of  Payment 

In-State  Out-of-State 

Non  Npn 

Boarding     Boarding     Boarding     Boarding 

At  registration  (1st  Sem.)  $340.00  $220.00     $590.00     $470.00 

Due  October  1  73.00                          73.00 

Due  November  1  73.00                          73.00 

Due  December  1  73.00                          73.00 

At  registration  (2nd  Sem.)  $274.00  $154.00     $524.00     $404.00 

Due  February  1  73.00                          73.00 

Due  March  1  73.00                          73.00 

Due  April  1  73.00                          73.00 

Payments  may  be  made  on  the  above  schedule  which  is  made  up  for 
the  sake  of  those  unable  to  pay  for  a  complete  semester  at  regis- 
tration. However,  it  is  understood  that  students  are  subject  to  be 
dropped  from  classes,  room  and  board  if  student  payments  are  not 
received  by  the  established  due  dates. 


Policy  Statements  Concerning  Student  Finances 

Students  are  required  to  keep  their  accounts  in  good  standing  with 
the  Business  Office.  Beside  the  "Schedule  of  Payments"  given  above, 
students  also  should  be  guided  by  such  dates  in  the  current  College 
Calendar  as  those  for  mid-semester  and  final  examinations,  gradu- 
ation, etc.  Inconvenience,  discomfort,  and  interruption  of  the  learn- 
ing process  can  be  avoided  by  taking  care  of  one's  account  on  time. 
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The  State  of  North  Carolina  requires  that  all  fees  and  charges 
due  for  any  student  must  have  been  paid  in  order  for  him  to  take 
examinations,  receive  grades  or  transcripts,  or  to  be  re-admitted  to 
the  College  at  registration  periods  for  any  session  thereof. 

Students  who  do  not  pay  all  fees  and /or  do  not  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  Business  Office,  thus  receiving  its  approval, 
will  be  withdrawn  from  all  college  classes,  facilities,  and  privileges 
ten  days  after  the  first  date  of  registration. 


Refunds 

Tuition.  Refunds  of  tuition  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  official 
Notice  of  Withdrawal  Form  being  filled  out  by  the  student,  and 
approved  and  dated  by  the  several  college  offices.  (Refer  to  pro- 
cedures for  "Withdrawal  from  the  College,"  page  59.) 
Refunds  will  be  as  follows: 

Within  2  weeks  after  the  first  day  of  registration — 80% 
Within  3  weeks  after  the  first  day  of  registration — 60  % 
Within  4  weeks  after  the  first  day  of  registration — 40  % 
Within  5  weeks  after  the  first  day  of  registration — 20  % 

After  the  end  of  the  5th  week,  there  will  be  no  refund  of  Tuition. 
Board.  All  unused  Board  charges  will  be  refunded. 

Fees.  There  will  be  no  refund  for  fees  (other  than  Tuition  and 
Board)  for  withdrawal  after  registration  has  been  completed. 


Tuition  for  Special  and  for  Part-Time  Students, 
and  for  Auditing 

Part-Time  Students;  Special  Students.  Definitions  of  Part- 
time  Students  and  of  Special  Students  are  given  elsewhere  in  this 
Catalogue.  The  In-State  Tuition  charge  for  both  categories  of  stu- 
dents is  $10.00  per  semester  hour.  Tuition  charge  for  Out-of-State 
students,  in  both  categories,  is  $20.00  per  semester  hour. 

Course  loads  of  8  semester  hours  or  more  (including  non-credit 
college-level  courses)  will  bear  the  full  tuition  charge.  Fee  assess- 
ments for  Part-Time  students  and  for  Special  Students,  are  adjusted. 

Auditing  Courses.  Tuition  and  fees  are  the  same  as  those  charged 
for  courses  taken  for  credit. 
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Determination  of  Residence  Status  for  Tuition  Payment 


General :  To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition,  a  legal  resident  must  have 
maintained  his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the  six  months 
next  preceding  the  date  of  first  enrollment  or  re-enrollment  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  in  this  State. 

Minors :  The  legal  residence  of  a  person  under  21  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  first  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education 
in  this  State  is  that  of  his  parents,  surviving  parent,  or  legal 
guardian.  In  cases  where  parents  are  divorced  or  legally  separated, 
the  legal  residence  of  the  father  will  control  unless  custody  of  the 
minor  has  been  awarded  by  court  order  to  the  mother  or  to  a  legal 
guardian  other  than  a  parent.  No  claim  of  residence  in  North  Caro- 
lina based  upon  residence  of  a  guardian  in  North  Carolina  will  be 
considered  if  either  parent  is  living  unless  the  action  of  the  court 
appointing  the  guardian  antedates. the  student's  first  enrollment  in 
a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher  education  by  at  least  twelve 
months. 

A  minor  student  whose  parents  move  their  legal  residence  from 
North  Carolina  to  a  location  outside  the  State  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  nonresident  after  six  months  from  the  date  of  removal  from 
the  State. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  residence  requirements  under 
these  rules,  a  person  will  be  considered  a  minor  until  he  has  reached 
his  twenty-first  birthday.  Married  minors,  however,  are  entitled  to 
establish  and  maintain  their  residence  in  the  same  manner  as  adults. 
Attendance  at  an  institution  of  higher  education  as  a  student  cannot 
be  counted  as  fulfilling  the  six-month  domicile  requirement. 

Adults:  A  person  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older  is  eligible  for 
in-state  tuition  if  he  has  maintained  continuous  domicile  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  six  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  enrollment 
or  re-enrollment,  exclusive  of  any  time  spent  in  attendance  at  any 
institution  of  higher  education.  An  in-state  student  reaching  the 
age  of  twenty-one  is  not  required  to  reestablish  residence  provided 
that  he  maintains  his  domicile  in  North  Carolina. 

Married  Students:  The  legal  residence  of  a  wife  follows  that  of 
her  husband,  except  that  a  woman  currently  enrolled  as  an  in-state 
student  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  may  continue  as  a 
resident  even  though  she  marries  a  non-resident.  If  the  husband  is 
a  non-resident  and  separation  or  divorce  occurs,  the  woman  may 
qualify  for  in-state  tuition  after  establishing  her  domicile  in  North 
Carolina  for  at  least  six  months  under  the  same  conditions  as  she 
could  if  she  were  single. 

Military  Personnel :  No  person  shall  be  presumed  to  have  gained 
or  lost  in-state  residence  status  in  North  Carolina  while  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  However,  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  may 
obtain  in-state  residence  status  for  himself,  his  spouse,  or  his  chil- 
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dren  after  maintaining  his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least 
the  six  months  next  preceding  his  or  their  enrollment  or  re-enroll- 
ment in  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  this  State. 

Aliens :  Aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  may  establish  North  Carolina  residence  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  non-resident. 

Property  and  Taxes:  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment  of 
taxes  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  apart  from  legal  residence  will 
not  qualify  one  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

Change  of  Status:  The  residence  status  of  any  student  is  deter- 
mined as  of  the  time  of  his  first  enrollment  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina  and  may  not  thereafter  be 
changed  except:  (a)  in  the  case  of  a  non-resident  student  at  the 
time  of  his  first  enrollment  who,  or  if  a  minor  his  parents,  has 
subsequently  maintained  a  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina  for 
at  least  six  months,  and  (b)  in  the  case  of  a  resident  who  has  aban- 
doned his  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina  for  a  minimum  period 
of  six  months.  In  either  case,  the  appropriate  tuition  rate  will 
become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  following  the  six- 
month  period. 

Responsibility  of  Student:  Any  student  or  prospective  student 
in  doubt  concerning  his  residence  status  must  bear  the  responsibility 
for  securing  a  ruling  by  stating  his  case  in  writing  to  the  Director 
of  Admissions.  The  student  who,  due  to  subsequent  events,  becomes 
eligible  for  a  change  in  classification,  whether  from  out-of-state  to 
in-state  or  the  reverse,  has  the  responsibility  of  immediately  inform- 
ing the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  this  circumstance  in 
writing.  Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct  information  regarding 
residence  constitutes  grounds  for  disciplinary  action. 

Appeals :  Students  having  questions  concerning  residence  classifi- 
cation, or  who  believe  their  classification  is  erroneous,  should  contact 
either  the  Director  of  Admissions  or  the  chairman  of  the  College's 
Admissions  Committee.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  Committee  chair- 
man will  provide  opportunity  for  the  student  to  be  heard  by  the 
Committee  in  order  to  have  the  question  adjudicated. 
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Veterans.  A  veteran  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  plans  to  study 
under  one  of  the  "G.  I.  Bills"  should  plan  to  bring  to  the  College  on 
the  day  of  registration  enough  cash  for  entrance  fees,  books,  and  the 
second  month's  charges;  he  is  expected  to  pay  his  fees  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  students. 

For  the  earliest  possible  beginning  of  subsistence  allowance  pay- 
ments, the  veteran  is  advised  to  contact  his  local  Veterans  Adminis- 
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tration  Office  as  soon  as  possible  after  discharge,  and  apply  for 
educational  benefits  under  applicable  laws.  He  should  secure  and 
bring  to  the  College,  a  Certificate  for  Education  and  Training,  which 
he  will  present  to  the  Registrar  upon  registration.  The  veteran  who 
does  this  may  expect  to  begin  receiving  subsistence  allowance  checks 
after  six  weeks  in  college. 

The  veteran  who  reports  without  a  Certificate  for  Education  and 
Training  may  not  expect  to  receive  his  first  subsistence  allowance 
check  in  less  than  two  and  one-half  months  after  registration. 

The  veteran  is  expected  to  maintain  good  standing  with  the  College 
financially,  socially,  and  academically.  The  Veterans  Administration 
requires  that  he  remain  in  good  standing.  When  the  veteran  becomes 
derelict  in  any  of  these  areas,  the  Veterans  Administration  will  be 
notified  that  he  has  interrupted  his  training  and  his  subsistence 
allowance  will  cease. 

War  Orphans.  The  War  Orphan  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1956  (P.  L.  654)  applies  to  that  student  whose  father,  or  step- 
father, died  in  action  or  from  a  service-connected  disability.  Those 
persons  who  believe  they  are  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
category  should  contact  their  local  Veterans  Administration  Office 
and  make  application  for  training  under  this  law. 


College  Loan  Funds 
Davis-Cale  Student  Loan  Fund 

Established  in  1959  with  an  initial  contribution  of  $1,000,  by  action 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  December  17, 1963  the  former  Hugh  Cale 
Student  Loan  Fund  became  known  as  the  Davis-Cale  Student  Loan 
Fund,  in  honor  of  the  late  John  Thomas  Davis,  a  citizen  of  Elizabeth 
City.  Mr.  Davis  established  this  Fund  as  an  expression  of  his  faith  in 
the  program  of  the  College  and  its  students,  and  because  he  early  re- 
ceived most  valuable  advice  from  Hugh  Cale,  the  Negro  legislator 
representing  Pasquotank  County  in  the  North  Carolina  Assembly, 
who  introduced  the  Bill  founding  this  College. 


First-Citizens  Foundation  Loan  Fund 

This  was  established  in  1962  by  the  First-Citizens  Foundation,  In- 
corporated, representing  resources  created  from  the  estate  of  the  late- 
R.  P.  Holding,  long-time  President  of  First-Citizens  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Smithfield,  North  Carolina.  The  Fund  represents  $500 
placed  in  direct  scholarship  grants  and  $1,000  placed  in  the  Student 
Loan  Fund  of  the  College.  These  benefits  result  from  efforts  of  Mr. 
Martin  L.  Wilson,  '26,  a  Trustee  of  the  College  and  of  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Holding,  President  of  the  Foundation. 
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This  Fund  was  established  in  1962  by  Miss  Isabella  Hollowell  of 
Elizabeth  City  and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  with  an  initial  contri- 
bution of  $500.  Miss  Hollowell,  perhaps  the  oldest  living  alumna  of 
the  College  (she  entered  the  first  class  at  the  opening  of  the  College 
in  1892),  provides  this  Fund  for  use  of  students  who  need  small 
loans  to  help  with  their  education. 

Northeastern  North  Carolina  Schoolmasters  Loan  Fund 

The  Northeastern  North  Carolina  Schoolmasters  Club,  comprised 
of  educators  from  several  cities  and  counties  surrounding  the  Col- 
lege, established,  in  1959,  this  Fund  to  grant  small  loans  to  students 
from  northeastern  North  Carolina  who  need  such  funds  to  purchase 
books,  to  pay  small  bills,  or  otherwise  to  facilitate  their  education. 

S.  S.  Morton  Student  Loan  Fund 

This  Fund  was  established  by  an  initial  donation  of  $100  by  Mrs. 
S.  S.  Morton  of  Waverly,  Virginia,  a  native  and  retired  teacher  of 
Elizabeth  City.  It  is  available  for  small  loans  to  worthy  single  young 
women  who  are  preparing  to  work  in  the  primary  grades. 

Washington  County  Loan  Fund 

This  loan  fund  was  established  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Owens,  of  Washing- 
ton, North  Carolina,  former  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture, who,  having  established  a  similar  fund  at  East  Carolina  Col- 
lege, felt  the  need  for  such  a  fund  at  this  institution.  The  amount 
of  $300.00  has  been  deposited.  It  may  be  used  for  small  loans  to 
students  from  Washington  County  who  have  need  of  such  loans  to 
aid  in  the  payment  of  expenses  of  their  education  at  this  College. 


Other  Financial  Aid  for  Students 

The  general  program  of  student  financial  assistance  at  Elizabeth 
City  State  College  is  administered  through  the  Student  Aid  Office. 
The  Committee  on  Student  Aid  sets  policies. 

General  Policy.  The  concept  behind  the  program  is  centered 
in  the  word  AID.  It  is  expected  that  each  student  and  his  family 
will  make  financial  contributions  to  his  college  costs.  All  aid  granted 
is  contingent  upon  availability  of  funds,  continued  need  of  the 
student,  and  success  in  college  work. 

Criteria.  Financial  aid  awarded  is  based  upon  need.  The  amounts 
of  personal  support,  family  support,  and  support  from  other  sources, 
constitute  the  basis  from  which  the  student's  need  for  assistance  is 
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determined.  Scholarship  and  predictions  of  success  in  college  are 
also  considered.  As  a  rule,  it  is  expected  that  a  student's  summer 
earnings  would  allow  the  male  student  to  bring  $300.00,  and  the 
female  student  to  bring  $200.00,  toward  college  costs.  It  is  recognized 
that  some  students  may  not  reach  these  levels  arid  others  may  exceed 
them.  Aid  granted  by  the  College  will  be  made  available  in  the  form 
of  Cash  Grant,  Work- Aid,  or  Loan;  or  any  such  combination  of 
these  as  the  College  can  provide. 

Applicant's  Procedures.  Each  applicant  interested  in  receiving 
financial  aid  is  required  to  have  his  parents  (or  guardians)  submit 
a  Parent's  Confidential  Statement.  Forms  may  be  obtained  from 
one's  high  school  counselor  or  from  the  College  Student  Aid  Office. 
The  Statement  should  be  submitted  to  the  College  Scholarship 
Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

Forms  of  Aid  Available: 

Work-Aid.  Part-time  employment  in  various  facilities  and  pro- 
grams at  the  College,  on  campus,  is  provided  a  number  of 
students.  The  student  must  be  progressing  toward  graduation  in 
order  to  work.  Jobs  range  usually  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  per 
year  in  value.  Funds  in  work-aid  come  from  the  College  Work- 
Study  Program,  under  Title  I,  Part  C,  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964;  and  from  State  or  other  funds  provided  in 
the  college  budget. 

PACE.  Under  the  College  Work-Study  Program,  a  number  of 
students  procure  summer  employment  in  agencies  and  programs 
in  their  home  communities  under  the  "Program  to  Assure 
College  Education." 

National  Defense  Student  Loans.  The  College  participates  in  the 
Federal  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program.  These  loans, 
based  upon  need,  are  interest-free  until  one  year  after  the  stu- 
dent has  left  the  College.  Fifty  percent  of  the  amount  borrowed 
is  forgiven  students  who  teach  in  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  for  a  five-year  period.  These  loans  average  about  $350.00 
per  year. 

College  Foundation,  Inc.  This  agency  of  North  Carolina  ad- 
ministers the  "Guaranteed  Loan  Program."  Under  this  program 
a  student  may  borrow  as  much  as  $1000.00  a  year  to  support  his 
college  education.  The  federal  government  pays  interest  for  the 
student  while  he  is  in  college  and  for  nine  months  thereafter. 
While  in  college,  the  student  pays  only  a  small  insurance  fee. 
Repayment  of  principal  and  interest  begins  nine  months  after 
the  student  has  ceased  his  course  of  study. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  The  College  participates  in  the 
federal  program  of  Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  These  are 
direct  cash  grants  toward  the  educational  costs  of  eligible  recipi- 
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ents  with  economic  status  below  that  specified  by  the  Act.  The 
average  grant  during  the  past  year  was  about  $400.00.  These 
grants  must  be  matched  by  some  other  appropriate  form  of  aid. 

The  North  Carolina  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  for  Prospective 
Teachers.  This  Fund  makes  available  a  loan  of  $350.00  a  year  to 
capable  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  High  school  graduates,  or  college  students 
with  good  records,  may  apply  for  a  loan  for  each  of  four  years. 
One  annual  loan  is  automatically  cancelled  for  each  year  that  the 
graduate  teaches  in  North  Carolina.  For  further  information 
and  application,  write  directly  to  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27603. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation.  A  number  of  students  receive  financial 
assistance  through  the  North  Carolina  rehabilitation  program. 
Students  who  have  physical  handicaps  which  might  qualify  them 
for  such  rehabilitation  assistance  should  apply  to  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27603. 

For  additional  information,  address  inquiries  to:  Coordinator  of 
Student  Aid  Program,  Elizabeth  City  State  College,  Elizabeth 
City,  North  Carolina  27909. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

Associate  Professor  db  Gregorio,  Chairman 
Instructors  Bolden,  J.  C.  Green 

The  Department  of  Art  offers  a  balanced  program  intended  for  the 
elevation  of  artistic  standards,  the  widening  of  esthetic  culture,  and 
the  provision  of  service  courses  required  by  other  departments  of  the 
College. 

The  Department  offers  specialized  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  Degree  for  talented  students  who  wish  to  build  a  foun- 
dation for  a  career  in  Art  Education  and /or  advanced  study  in  Art. 
The  Department's  program  also  makes  provision  for  students  who 
wish  to  combine  Art  with  studies  in  other  fields  of  educational  en- 
deavor as  an  extended  basis  for  general  education.  The  Department 
provides  for  Elementary  Education  majors  a  Concentration  in  Art. 

Prospective  Majors  in  Art  Education 

Prospective  Art  majors  are  required  to  present  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Art  an  art  portfolio  for  review  by  the  Depart- 
mental staff.  Acceptance  into  the  Department  will  be  considered  after 
such  work  has  been  evaluated. 

Curricular  Aims 

The  curriculum  for  Art  Education  majors  is  designed  for  these 
purposes:  (a)  to  develop  students  who  are  artistically  inclined  and  to 
guide  such  ability  on  the  basis  of  sound  concepts  and  practices;  (b) 
to  prepare  students  to  be  teachers  or  supervisors  of  Art  on  the  sec- 
ondary or  elementary  school  levels;  (c)  to  provide  future  Art  teachers, 
under  favorable  conditions  of  development,  with  opportunities  to 
evolve  esthetic  works  in  a  great  variety  of  plastic  and  graphic  media; 
(d)  to  provide  students,  in  artistic  growth,  with  individuality  and 
creativity  as  ideals  for  such  development;  (e)  to  aid  students  who 
desire  advanced  study  in  Art,  by  providing  an  adequate  and  ex- 
tensive foundation  as  a  background  for  such  study. 

Curricular  Requirements 

As  part  of  the  requirements  for  graduation,  each  Art  Education 
major  must  present  a  one-man  exhibition  of  his  work  and  show  pro- 
ficiency in  all  of  the  various  media  submitted.  No  semester-hour 
credit  is  given  for  this  exhibition. 

The  Department  of  Art  reserves  the  right  to  retain  one  piece  of 
work  in  each  medium  from  each  graduating  student  for  its  perma- 
nent collection. 
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Curriculm  for  Art  Education  Major 

FIRST  YEAR 


First  Semester 

20-101      Reading  &  Comp 3 

21-101  Elementary  French.  .  .  .3 

26-115     Speech 2 

31-138  Physical  Sci.  Survey .  .  .3 

70-119     Art  Appreciation 2 

81-101      Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1 

80-137     Health  Concepts 2 

60-  50  Freshman  Orientation . .  0 

16 


Second  Semester 

20-102     Reading  &  Comp 3 

21-102     Elementary  French 3 

10-139  Biological  Sci.  Survey    3 

32-101      Mod.  Basic  Math 3 

70-121      Freehand  Drawing 2 

81-102     Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1 

15 


SECOND  YEAR 

20-201      World  Literature 3  20-202 

41-147     World  Civilization 3  41-148 

61-212      General  Psychology. . .  .3  60-201 

70-202     Fundamentals  of  70-218 

Design 2  70-233 

70-232     History  of  Art 3  70-227 

71-121     Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2 


16 


World  Literature 3 

World  Civilization 3 

Foundations  of  Ed 3 

Figure  Drawing 2 

History  of  Art 3 

Watercolor  Painting ...  2 

16 


THIRD  YEAR 

42-204     Intro,  to  Anthrop 3  60-313 

61-307      Child  Psychology 3  61-309 

70-224     Lettering/Posters 2  70-302 

70-225     Arts  &  Crafts 2  70-339 

70-301     Elem.  Painting 3  70-353 

70-325.     Sculpture 3  70-360 

16 


Secondary  School 3 

Educational  Psych 3 

Intermed  Painting 3 

Commercial  Art 2 

Ceramic-making 3 

Art  Methods  (Elem). .  .3 

17 


43-301 
70-361 
61-499 


FOURTH  YEAR 

American  Government .  3  60-423 

Art  Methods  (Sec.) 3 

Contemp.  Living 0 

*Electives 9 


15 


Student  Teaching , 
*Electives 


14 


Summary — B.S.:  Art  Education  (Teaching  Major) 

Semester  Hours 

Art 38  (including  electives,  6) 

Basic  Education 52 

Professional  Education 24  (including  Art  Methods) 

Free  Electives 11 

125 


*  To  include  6  semester  hours  of  Art. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY 

Professor  Cooke,  Chairman 

Associate  Professor  Thomas 

Associate  Professor  Ali 

Assistant  Professor,  Muldrow 

The  Department  of  Biology  prepares  students  to  teach  Biology  and 
to  enter  professions,  such  as  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  which 
require  a  background  in  the  biological  sciences.  The  Department  also 
offers  a  course  in  Biological  Science  for  non-science  majors. 

Two  programs  are  offered  for  the  Biology  major:  (1)  for  those 
planning  to  teach  Biology  at  the  secondary  level,  and  (2)  for  those 
who  do  not  plan  to  teach.  Both  curricula  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree. 

Students  who  wish  to  minor  in  Biology  may  satisfy  Departmental 
requirements  by  taking  20  hours  of  Biology  in  an  approved  sequence. 
The  Department  also  provides  a  concentration  in  its  subject  for 
Elementary  Education  majors  (see  page  87). 
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Curriculm  for  the  Teaching  Major  in  Biology 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

10-142      General  Botany 4  10-141 

20-101      Reading  &  Comp 3  20-102 

26-117     Speech 2  32-103 

41-147     World  Civilization 3  41-148 

80-137      Health  Concepts 2  71-121 

81-101      Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1  81-101 

60-  50     Freshman  Orientation    0 


15 


Second  Semester 

General  Zoology 4 

Reading  &  Comp 3 

Mod.  Algebra  &  Trig..  .3 

World  Civilization 3 

Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2 

Phy.  Ed.  Activities ....  1 

16 


SECOND  YEAR 


10-201  Vertebrate  Anat 4 

20-201  World  Literature 3 

30-101  General  Chemistry.  .  .  .4 

32-201  Geometry/Calculus 3 

61-212  General  Psychology ....  3 


17 


10-202 
20-202 
30-102 
43-301 
60-201 


General  Physiology ....  4 

World  Literature 3 

General  Chemistry.  .  .  .4 
American  Government. 3 
Foundations  of  Ed 3 

17 


THIRD  YEAR 

10-499     Bio.  Research 1  10-345 

21-101      Elementary  French 3  21-102 

31-381      General  Physics 4  60-313 

61-308     Adolescent  Psych 3  31-382 

70-119     Art  Appreciation 2  61-309 

30-302     Organic  Chemistry 4 

17 


Systematic  Botany ....  4 
Elementary  French ....  3 

Secondary  School 3 

General  Physics 4 

Educational  Psych 3 


17 


FOURTH  YEAR 

10-441     Genetics 4  10-341 

10-499     Bio.  Research 1  60-413 

60-319     Science  Methods 3 

61-499     Contemp.  Living 0 

Electives 4 

31-385     Earth  Science. 3 

15 


Microbiology 4 

Student  Teaching 6 

*Social  Science 

Elective(s) 3 

13 


Summary — B.S.:Biology  (Teaching  Major) 

Semester  Hours 

Biology 30 

Other  Sciences 29  (Chemistry,  12;  Math,  6;  Physics, 

Contributing  Courses 12  11) 

Basic  Education 31  (French,  6;  Social  Science,  6) 

Professional  Education 21  (including  Science  Methods) 

Free  Electives 4 
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♦Choose  from  Anthropology,  Economics  Geography  or  Sociology 
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Curriculm  for  the  Non-Teaching  Major  in  Biology 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

10-141  General  Zoology 4 

20-101  Reading  &  Comp 3 

26-117  Speech 2 

41-147  World  Civilization 3 

80-137  Health  Concepts 2 

81-101  Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1 

60-50  Freshman  Orientation    0 


Second  Semester 

10-142  General  Botany 4 

20-102  Reading  &  Comp 3 

32-103  Mod.  Algebra  &  Trig. .  .3 

41-148  World  Civilization 3 

61-212  General  Psychology ....  3 

81-102  Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1 

17 


15 


SECOND  YEAR 


10-201 
20-201 
30-101 
32-201 

71-121 


Vertebrate  Anat 4 

World  Literature 3 


General  Chemistry . 
Geometry/Calculus . 
Intro,  to  Music  Lit. 


.  .  .4 
..  .3 
...2 

16 


10-202 
20-202 
30-102 
42-204 

44-201 
43-301 


General  Physiology ....  4 

World  Literature 3 

General  Chemistry ....  4 
Intro,  to  Anthrop. 

(or) 3 

Prin.  of  Geography .... 
American  Government .  3 

17 


THIRD  YEAR 

21-101      Elementary  French 3  21-102 

30-201      Qual./Quan.  Analysis.  .4  10-341 

31-381      General  Physics 4  31-382 

70-119      Art  Appreciation 2  31-385 

Elective(s) 3  10-499 

16 


Elementary  French ....  3 

Microbiology 4 

General  Physics 4 

Earth  Science 3 

Bio.  Research 1 

15 


FOURTH  YEAR 

10-441      Genetics 4  10-345     Systematic  Botany ...  .4 

10-422     Embryology 4  30-302      Organic  Chemistry ...  .4 

10-499     Bio.  Research 1  Electives 7 

30-301      Organic  Chemistry 4  

61-499      Contemp.  Living 0  15 

Elective(s) 3 

16 
Summary — B.S.:  Biology  (Non-Teaching  Major) 

Semester  Hours 

Biology 34 

Other  Sciences 37  (Chemistry,  20;  Math,  6;  Physics,  11) 

Contributing  Courses 12   (French,  6;  Social  Science,  6) 

Basic  Education 31 

Free  Electives 13 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS 

Assistant  Professor  Creech,  Acting  Chairman 

Professor  HsiN 
Instructors  Ogbonna,  Walker,  Lona  Wilson 

The  Department  of  Business,  which  offers  courses  in  Business  and 
in  Economics,  has  as  its  primary  objective  training  students  in  the 
basic  business,  technical,  and  general  education  subjects  in  order 
that  they  will  upon  completion  of  their  courses  of  study  be  qualified 
to  teach  business  subjects  in  secondary  schools;  to  render  junior- 
level  accounting  and  managerial  services  in  industry  and  govern- 
ment; and  to  render  secretarial  services  and  perform  routine  office 
services.  Furthermore,  the  Department  has  structured  its  programs 
to  provide  instruction  which  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  those  stu- 
dents aspiring  to  pursue  graduate  and  professional  training. 

In  its  efforts  to  provide  experiences  which  will  enhance  the  stu- 
dents' technical  preparation,  opportunities  are  given  to  apply  class- 
room theory  in  various  offices  at  the  College  and  in  the  community 
as  the  placement  situations  become  available. 


Departmental  Courses  of  Study 

The  Department  seeks  to  implement  its  objectives  by  offering  the 
following  courses  of  study: 

1.  Business  Education  Major  (with  shorthand). 

2.  Basic  Business  Major  (without  shorthand). 

(Both  of  these  Teacher-Training  Programs  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree.) 

3.  Secretarial  Studies — a  two-year  terminal  certificate  program. 

4.  Minor  programs  are  offered  in  clerical  skills  and  in  basic  business 
for  students  whose  major  interests  lie  in  other  academic  fields.  The 
course  requirements  are  as  follows: 
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Clerical  Skills  Minor  Semester  Hours 

50-100/50-101  (Typewriting  I  &  II) 4 

50-201/50-202  (Elementary  Shorthand) 6 

50-305  (Advanced  Shorthand) 3 

50-331  (Office  Practice) 2 

50-407  (Business  Communications) 3 

Total 18 

Basic  Business  Minor 

50-200  (Introduction  to  Business) 3 

50-206  (Business  Mathematics) 3 

50-315/50-316  (Elementary  Accounting) 6 

Any  combination  of  300-  and  400-level 

Business  courses 9 

Total 21 


Curriculm  for  Secretarial  Studies 

FIRST  YEAR 


First  Semester 

20-101      Reading  &  Comp 3 

32-101      Mod.  Basic  Math 3 

50-100    *Typewriting  I 

(or) 2 

50-101      Typewriting  II 

50-200     Intro,  to  Business 3 

50-201      Elem.  Shorthand 3 

81-101      Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1 

60-50       Freshman  Orientation    0 


15 


Second  Semester 

20-102      Reading  &  Comp 3 

26-117     Speech 2 

50-101      Typewriting  II 

(or) 2 

50-203     Advanced  Typewriting 

50-202      Elem.  Shorthand 3 

50-206     Business  Math 3 

81-102      Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1 

Elective(s) 3 

17 


SECOND  YEAR 


20-227  Advanced  Comp 3 

50-305  Advanced  Shorthand ...  3 

50-315  Elem.  Accounting 3 

50-331  Office  Practice 2 

50-401  Business  Law  1 3 

50-431  Data  Processing  I 3 


17 


50-209  Office  Management.  ..  .3 

50-306  Advanced  Shorthand ...  3 

50-316      Elem.  Accounting 3 

50-407  Bus.  Communications.  .3 

50-421      Office  Internship 2 

80-137     Health  Concepts 2 

16 


Summary — Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies 

Satisfactory  performance  on  the  English  Proficiency  Examination  is  a  require- 
ment for  graduation. 

Semester  Hours 

Office  Skills 23 

Other  Business  Subjects 21 

Basic  Education 18 

Elective(s) 3 

65 


*  Students  required  to  take  50-100  will  also  take  50-101  and  50-203. 
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Curriculm  for  Business  Education  Major 


FIRST  YEAR 
First  Semester 

10-139     Biological  Sci.  Survey.. 3  26-117 

20-101      Reading  &  Comp 3  20-102 

32-101      Mod.  Basic  Math 3  32-103 

41-147     World  Civilization 3  41-148 

50-100    Typewriting  I  50-101 

(or) 2 

50-101      Typewriting  II 50-203 

81-101      Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1  81-102 

60-50     Freshman  Orientation.. 0  31-138 

15 

SECOND  YEAR 

20-201      World  Literature 3  20-202 

50-200     Intro,  to  Business 3  50-206 

50-201     Elem.  Shorthand 3  50-202 

61-212     General  Psychology.... 3  50-309 

70-119     Art  Appreciation 2  60-201 

**Social  Sci.  Elective ...  3  80-137 

17 

THIRD  YEAR 

50-305     Advanced  Shorthand... 3  50-306 

50-315     Elem.  Accounting 3  50-316 

50-331      Office  Practice 2  50-407 

55-301      Prin.  of  Econ.  I 3  55-302 

60-313     Secondary  School 3  61-309 

61-308     Adloescent  Psych 3  71-121 

17 

FOURTH  YEAR 

50-401      Business  Law  1 3  50-209 

50-409     Business  Ed.  Methods . .  3  50-417 

50-145     Intermed  Accounting.  .3  50-421 

50-431      Data  Processing  I 3  60-413 

61-499      Contemp.  Living 0 

Humanities  Elective ...  3 


Second  Semester 

Speech 2 

Reading  &  Comp 3 

Mod.  Algebra  &  Trig..  .3 

World  Civilization 3 

Typewriting  II 

(or) 2 

Advanced  Typewriting 
Phy.  Ed.  Activities ....  1 
Physical  Sci.  Survey ...  3 

17 


World  Literature 3 

Business  Math 3 

Elem.  Shorthand 3 

Intro,  to  Marketing 3 

Foundations  of  Ed 3 

Health  Concepts 2 


17 


Advanced  Shorthand. .  .3 

Elem.  Accounting 3 

Bus.  Communications.  .3 

Prin.  of  Econ.  II 3 

Educational  Psych 3 

Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2 

17 


Office  Management ....  3 

Salesmanship 3 

Office  Internship 2 

Student  Teaching 6 

14 


15 
Summary — B.S.:  Business  Education(Teaching  Major) 

Semester  Hours 

Business  Subjects 53 

Economics 6 

Contributing  Courses 9 

Basic  Education 40  (Humanities  &  Soc.  Sci.,  6;  Math,  3) 

Professional  Education 21  (including  Business  Methods) 

129 


*  Majors  required  to  take  50-100  will  also  take  50-101  and  50-203. 
**  Choose  from  Sociology  (42-201  or  42-204),  Geography  (44-201),  or  Political  Science  (43-301.) 
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10-139 
20-101 
32-101 
50-100 

50-101 
50-200 
81-101 
60-  50 


20-201 
41-147 
50-315 
61-212 
71-121 


50-331 
50-415 
55-301 
60-313 
61-308 


50-401 
50-404 
50-409 
50-431 
61-499 


Curriculm  for  Basic  Business  Major 

FIRST  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Biological  Sci.  Survey.  .3 

Reading  &  Comp 3 

Mod.  Basic  Math 3 

"Typewriting  I 

(or) 2 

Typewriting  II 

Intro,  to  Business 3 

Phy.  Ed.  Activities ....  1 
Freshman  Orientation . .  0 

15 


Second  Semester 

26-117      Speech 2 

20-102      Reading  &  Comp 3 

32-103      Mod.  Algebra  &  Trig.. 3 
50-101      Typewriting  II 

(or) 2 

50-203     Advanced  Typewriting 

50-206      Business  Math 3 

81-102      Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1 

31-138     Phy.  Soi.  Survey 3 


SECOND  YEAR 

World  Literature 3  20-202 

World  Civilization 3  41-148 

Elem.  Accounting 3  50-316 

General  Psychology ....  3  50-309 

Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2  60-201 

Humanities  Elective ...  3  80-137 


17 


THIRD  YEAR 

Office  Practice 2  50-209 

Intermed  Accounting  ..  3  50-416 

Prin.  of  Econ.  I 3  55-302 

Secondary  School 3  50-407 

Adolescent  Psych 3  61-309 

**Social  Sci.  Elective. .  .3  70-119 


17 


FOURTH  YEAR 


Business  Law  1 3 

Merchandising 3 

Business  Ed.  Methods. 3 

Data  Processing  I 3 

Contemp.  Living 0 

Elective(s) 3 


15 


17 


World  Literature 3 

World  Civilization 3 

Elem.  Accounting 3 

Intro,  to  Marketing. . .  .3 
Foundations  of  E.d. .  .  .3 
Health  Concepts 2 

17 


Office  Management ....  3 
Intermed  Accounting  .  .  3 

Prin.  of  Econ.  II 3 

Bus.  Communications.  .3 

Educational  Psych 3 

Art  Appreciation 2 

17 


50-417  Salesmanship 3 

50-421  Office  Internship 2 

50-432  Data  Processing  II ....  3 

60-413  Student  Teaching 6 


14 


Summary — B.S.:  Basic  Business  (Teaching  Major) 

Semester  Hours 


Business  Subjects 50 

Economics 6 

Contributing  Courses 9 

Basic  Education 40 

Professional  Education 21 

Free  Elective(s) 3 

129 


(Humanities  &  Soc.  Sci.,  6;  Math,  3) 
(including  Business  Methods) 


*  Majors  required  to  take  50-100  will  also  take  50-101  and  50-203. 
**  Choose  from  Sociology  (42-201  or  42-204),  Geography  (44-201),  or  Political  Science  (43-301). 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Professor  Edwards,  Chairman 

Professor  T.  H.  Anderson 

Associate  Professors  Aziz,  Muldrow 

Assistant  Professors  Crawford,  Jones,  Manley,  Spellman,  Wilds 

Instructor  Arledge 

The  Department  of  Education  offers  a  major  in  Elementary  Edu- 
cation leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree.  It  also 
offers  professional  education  courses  needed  by  students  in  various 
other  curricula.  Courses  in  Education,  and  in  Psychology,  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department;  many  of  these  may  be  elected  by 
students  in  various  disciplines  for  their  cultural  and  professional  en- 
richment. 

The  professional  education  courses  may  be  divided  into  three  em- 
phases :  The  Pupil,  The  School,  and  Teaching  and  Practicum.  A  labo- 
ratory nursery  school  represents  an  additional  resource. 


The  Pupil 

This  emphasis  in  professional  training  provides  the  opportunity  for 
the  prospective  teacher  to  develop  general  principles  of  growth  re- 
lating to  the  nature  of  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  pupil.  Included  are  characteristics  of  the  various 
levels  of  growth;  types  of  learning;  individual  differences  and  their 
causes  and  treatment;  programs  of  guidance;  methods  of  safe- 
guarding mental  health;  and  the  study  of  pupils  through  usage  of 
standardized  and  non-standardized  tests. 


The  School 

This  emphasis  deals  with  a  study  of  the  objectives,  history,  and 
philosophy  of  education.  An  effort  is  made  to  guide  the  student  in  a 
study  of  the  origin,  place,  and  function  of  the  school  in  American 
society;  in  curriculum  construction;  and  in  a  study  of  school  organi- 
zation and  administration  as  well  as  methods  of  evaluation  of  school 
programs. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
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Teaching  and  Practicum 


The  purpose  of  this  emphasis  is  to  offer  the  materials  and  tech- 
niques of  teaching  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
student  has  the  opportunity  to  observe  inservice  teachers  and  to  do 
directed  teaching. 

The  several  teacher-training  curricula  for  secondary  schools  also 
contain  courses  in  methods  and  materials  for  various  subjects;  these 
complement  those  offered  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

In  cooperation  with  principals  and  superintendents,  supervising 
teachers  are  selected  in  various  schools  in  Elizabeth  City,  and  else- 
where, to  assist  in  the  Student  Teaching  Program  of  the  College. 
Supervising  teachers  are  selected  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  and 
serve  for  one  year. 


Nursery  School 

The  Laboratory  Nursery  School  is  conducted  according  to  a  well- 
organized  program  with  the  aim  of  serving  the  best  interests  of 
children  enrolled  in  the  School  as  well  as  college  students  for  whom 
it  serves  as  a  meaningful  laboratory  situation. 

The  School  is  at  once  a  training  ground  and  demonstration  center. 
College  students  have  opportunities  for  observation  and  for  super- 
vised direction  of  children's  activities. 

Constant  attention  is  given  facilities  for  care  and  for  learning. 
Close  rapport  with  parents  is  maintained  and  active  participation 
by  them  in  parent  education  groups  is  invited  and  encouraged. 


The  Elementary  Education  Major: 
Subject-Matter  Concentrations 

Elementary  Education  majors  in  order  to  be  certified  for  teaching, 
by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  must  show  a  Concentration  involving 
twelve  to  eighteen  semester  hours  in  one  academic  area,  twelve  hours 
of  which  shall  be  above  the  Basic  Education  subject-matter  require- 
ments. 

The  College  has  provided  Concentrations  for  Elementary  Edu- 
cation majors  in  six  departments.  The  subject-matter  fields  are:  Art, 
Biology,  English,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  Science,  and  Social 
Science.  Other  disciplines  will  be  added  as  the  demand  grows  and 
facilities  and  staff  are  available. 

Course  requirements  for  the  Elementary  Education  major,  and  for 
Concentrations,  as  developed  by  the  departments  offering  them,  are 
given  below.  A  grade  of  "C"  is  required  in  each  course  comprising 
the  Concentration. 
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Basic  Curriculum  for  Elementary  Education  Major 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

20-101      Reading  &  Comp 3  20-102 

31-138     Physical  Sci.  Survey ...  3  10-139 

32-101      Mod.  Basic  Math 3  32-102 

41-147     World  Civilization 3  41-148 

81-101      Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1  26-117 

60-50     Freshman  Orientation.. 0  81-102 

80-137      Health  Concepts 2 

15 


Second  Semester 

Reading  &  Comp 3 

Biological  Sci.  Survey1. 3 

Mod.  Basic  Math 3 

World  Civilization 3 

Speech 2 

Phy.  Ed.  Activities ....  1 

15 


SECOND  YEAR 

20-201  World  Literature 3  20-202 

41-255  American  History 3  41-256 

44-201  Prin.  of  Geography 3  44-204 

61-212  General  Psychology. . .  .3  20-227 

70-119  Art  Appreciation 2  60-201 

71-121  Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2  70-225 


16 


World  Literature 3 

American  History 3 

U.  S.  &  Canada 3 

Advanced  Composition. 3 

Foundations  of  Ed 3 

Arts  &  Crafts 2 

17 


THIRD  YEAR 


20-319  Children's  Lit 3 

61-307  Child  Psychology 3 

71-327  Music  in  Elem.  Sch.  I .  .2 

81-363  PE  in  Elem.  School. .  .  .2 

43-301  American  Government .  3 

Concentration  Subject   3 
16 


60-328 

60-329 
60-312 
71-328 

80-269 


The  Elem.  Sch.  Primary 

(or) 6 

The  Elem.  Sch.  Grammar 

Reading  Methods 3 

Music  in  Elem.  Sch.  II. 2 

Principles  of  Health 2 

Concentration  Subject  3 

16 


FOURTH  YEAR 

61-309     Educational  Psych 3  60-431 

60-409      Philosophy  of  Ed 3  70-232 

61-499      Contemp.  Living 0 

Concentration  Subject. 3  70-233 

Math  Elective2 3 

Science  Elective3 3 

15 


Student  Teaching 6 

History  of  Art 

(or) 3 

Hisotry  of  Art 
Concentration  Subject  .3 
Elective(s) 3 

15 


1  If  Concentration  is  Biology,  postpone  beginning  Biology  sequence  until  Third  Year,  then  select 
from  10-139,  10-141  (General  Zoology),  or  10-142  (General  Botany). 

2  Free  elective  if  Concentration  is  Mathematics. 

3  Free  electives  if  Concentration  is  Biology  or  Physical  Science. 
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Concentration  Requirements  for  Elementary 
Education  Major 

ART — required  courses  are : 

Title  Number  Semester  Hours 

Freehand  Drawing  70-121  2 

Watercolor  Painting  70-227  2 

History  of  Art  70-232 

(or)  3 

History  of  Art  70-233 

(whichever  is  not  used  to  satisfy  basic  curricular  requirement) 

Elementary  Painting  70-301  3 

Ceramic-making  70-353  3 

13 

BIOLOGY — required  courses  are: 

Biological  Science  Survey  10-139 

(or) 

General  Zoology  10-141  3-4 

(or) 

General  Botany  10-142 

Biological  Techniques  10-340  4 

Microbiology  10-341  4 

Ecology  10-402  4 

15-16 

ENGLISH — required  courses  are: 

American  Literature  20-305/20-306  6 

Advanced  English  Grammar  20-422  3 

Oral  Interpretation  26-218  3 


12 


MATHEMATICS— required  courses  are: 

Concepts  of  Elementary  Math        32-231/32-232  6 

Algebra  32-300  3 

Geometry  32-303  3 

12 
MUSIC — required  courses  are: 


Harmony  I 

71-101 

2 

Sight-Singing/Ear-Training  I 

71-103 

1 

Music  History 

71-207  or  71-208  or  71-307 

3 

Choir 

71-300 

1 

Conducting 

71-338 

1 

Applied  Music 

71- 

4 

12 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCE— required  courses  are: 


Chemistry  in  Elem.  School 
Physical  Concepts 
Earth  Science 


30-103 

31-338/31-339 

31-385 


3 
6 
3 

12 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE— required  courses  are: 

Intro,  to  Sociology  42-201 

(or) 
Intro,  to  Anthropology  42-204 

Any  three  History  courses 

not  required  in  basic  41- 

curriculum 


9 
12 


Summary — B.S.  in  Ed.:  Elementary  Education  (Teaching  Major) 


Semester  Hours  According  to  Concentration 


Physical 

Social 

Art 

Biology 

English 

Math 

Music 

Science 

Science 

Language  & 

Literature 

20 

20 

32 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Natural  Science 

18 

27-28 

18 

27 

18 

27 

18 

Social  &  Behavioral 

Sciences 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

36 

Music  &  Art 

26 

13 

13 

13 

25 

13 

13 

Health  &  Physical 

Education 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Professional 

Education 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

Free  Electives 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

Curricular  Totals 

126 

125-126 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Vaughan,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professors  T.  L.  Caldwell,  Smith 

Instructors  Beasley,  R.  Smith 

Assistant  Instructor  Kelley 

Mr.  Knight 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  offers  both 
service  and  professional  courses.  The  service  courses  attempt  to  meet 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  general  student  body  in  the  different 
areas  of  the  College.  The  College  requires  all  students  to  complete 
the  activity  courses  as  prescribed  in  the  several  curricula. 

The  professional  courses  are  intended  for  students  who  are  pre- 
paring to  become  teachers  of  physical  education  and  health,  athletic 
coaches,  teachers  of  dance,  and  leaders  in  recreation  programs.  The 
courses  satisfy  the  institution's  requirements  for  graduation,  the 
State  of  North  Carolina's  requirements  for  teacher  certification,  and 
the  requirements  for  entrance  into  graduate  study.  The  program 
leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Department  offers  an  intensive  program  in 
intramural  athletics  for  all  students,  a  program  of  inter-collegiate 
athletics  for  the  varsity  athlete,  and  a  modern  dance  group  available 
to  all  interested  students.  Participation  in  the  extra-curricular  sports 
and  in  the  dance  program  is  highly  recommended  for  all  majors  and 
minors. 

Each  student  is  given  a  health  examination  by  the  College  Physi- 
cian who  determines  the  fitness  of  the  student  to  participate  in  the 
general  program.  The  regulation  uniform  is  required  of  all  male  and 
female  students. 


Specific  Requirements  for  Majors 

Students  interested  in  majoring  in  Physical  Education  should  ar- 
range for  an  appointment  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Department 
before  undertaking  the  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  set  forth  in  the  curriculum  which  follows, 
and  general  regulations  of  the  College  as  listed  elsewhere  in  this 
Bulletin,  candidates  for  a  degree,  majoring  in  Physical  Education 
must  have: 

a.  Participated  on  the  performing  level  in  one  of  the  following 
areas:  basketball,  football,  Modern  Dance,  Cheering  Squad, 
Drill  Team,  track,  tennis,  golf,  Intramural  Administration,  or 
wrestling ; 

b.  Passed  the  comprehensive  test  in  Physical  Education  & 
Health. 
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Thirty-eight  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  the  Basic  Education 
core,  are  required  for  the  major.  The  course  Physical  Education 
Fundamentals  (81-111/81-112),  substitutes  for  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion Activities  course  (81-101/81-102). 


Minor  in  Physical  Education 

Students  following  other  major  disciplines  in  the  College  may 
minor  in  Physical  Education  by  completing  successfully  18  semester 
hours  in  addition  to  the  Basic  Education  core.  These  persons  minor- 
ing  in  Physical  Education  are  expected  to  assist  in  administering  the 
physical  education,  sports,  and  dance  programs.  They  also  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  these  programs. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
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Curriculm  for  Physical  Education  and  Health  Major 

FIRST  YEAR 


20-101 
31-138 
32-101 
41-147 
80-137 
81-111 
81-114 
60-  50 


10-141 
20-201 
42-201 
61-212 
81-240 
81-245 


10-307 
60-313 
61-307 
80-352 
81-360 
81-375 


70-119 
80-460 
81-363 
81-459 
81-470 
61-499 


First  Semester 

Reading  &  Comp 3  20-102 

Physical  Sci.  Survey  .  .  .3  10-139 

Mod.  Basic  Math 3  26-117 

World  Civilization 3  41-148 

Health  Concepts 2  71-121 

PE  Fundamentals 1  81-112 

Folk/Square  Dance.  ...  1  81-115 

Freshman  Orientation.  .0  81-141 

16 

SECOND  YEAR 

General  Zoology 4  10-207 

World  Literature 3  20-202 

Intro,  to  Sociology 3  42-204 

General  Psychology. . .  .3  60-201 

Team  Sports 1  81-229 

Hist.  &  Prin.  of  PE ....  3  81-242 

81-259 

17  81-265 


THIRD  YEAR 

Human  Physiology  ...  .3  61-309 

Secondary  School 3  81-367 

Child  Psychology 3  81-370 

Community  Health.  .  .  .3  81-374 

Coaching/Officiating.  .  .2  81-361 

Organiz./ Admin 3  81-391 

17 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Art  Appreciation 2  60-423 

School  Health  Ed 3  81-472 

PE  in  Elem.  School..  .  .2 

Curriculum  in  PE 2 

Adaptive  Phy.  Ed 2 

Contemp.  Living 0 

*Electives 4 


Second  Semester 

Reading  &  Comp 3 

Biological  Sci.  Survey.  .3 

Speech 2 

World  Civilization 3 

Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2 

PE  Fundamentals 1 

Swimming 1 

Individ.  &  Dual  Sports  1 

16 


Human  Anatomy 3 

World  Literature 3 

Intro,  to  Anthrop 3 


Foundations  of  Ed. 

Gymnastics 

Tennis 

Modern  Dance.  .  .  . 

Rhythmic/Graded 

Games 


16 


Educational  Psych 3 

Safety  &  First  Aid 2 

Kinesiology 3 

PE  Methods 3 

Coaching/Officiating.  .  .2 
Eval:  PE/Health 3 

16 


Student  Teaching 6 

PE  Seminar 1 

*Electives 6 

13 


15 
Summary — B.S.:  Physical  Education  &  Health  (Teaching  Major) 

Semester  Hours 

Physical  Education 38  (including  related  PE  Prof.   Ed. 

electives,  3) 

Health 8  (including  Basic  Education,  2) 

Contributing  Courses 19  (Anthropology,  3;  Biology,  13; 

Sociology,  3) 

Basic  Education 33 

Professional  Education 21   (including  PE  Methods) 

Free  Electives 7 

126 


10; 


*  To  include  3  semester  hours  of  Physical  Education. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Instructor  Trent,  Acting  Chairman 
Instructor  Gibson 

Industrial  Arts  is  that  part  of  general  education  which  deals  with 
the  materials,  processes,  and  products  of  industry.  Studies  of  the 
changes  made  in  these  materials  to  increase  their  value,  and  the 
problems  related  to  these  changes,  are  of  major  concern.  The  shop 
work  of  the  Industrial  Arts  program  provides  experience  with  the 
processes  involved  in  changing  the  materials  to  increase  their  value. 

Students  majoring  in  Industrial  Arts  should  have  an  interest  in  the 
materials^  processes,  and  products  of  industry.  They  should  possess 
average  or  above-average  mechanical  ability  and  enjoy  working  with 
their  hands  and  with  machine  tools  in  areas  such  as  wood,  metal, 
ceramics,  electricity,  and  the  graphic  arts. 

Graduates  of  the  Industrial  Arts  curriculum  are  prepared  to  teach 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  secure  technical  jobs  in  indus- 
try, or  to  continue  their  education  in  graduate  study  programs. 

Specific  requirements  for  Industrial  Arts  majors,  in  addition  to 
those  applicable  to  degree  students  generally,  are  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  curriculum,  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
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Curriculum  for  Industrial  Arts  Major 


FIRST  YEAR 
First  Semester 

20-101      Reading  &  Comp 3  20-102 

32-101      Mod.  Basic  Math 3  32-102 

41-147      World  Civilization 3  41-148 

80-137     Health  Concepts 2  26-117 

81-101      Phy.  Ed.  Activities.  .  .  .1  81-102 

90-101      Intro,  to  Indus.  Arts. .  .2  90-102 

90-105      Mech.  Drawing  1 2  90-106 

60-  50     Freshman  Orientation . .  0 

16 


Second  Semester 

Reading  &  Comp 3 

Mod.  Basic  Math 3 

World  Civilization 3 

Speech 2 

Phy.  Ed.  Activities  ....  1 

General  Shop 2 

Mech.  Drawing  II 2 

16 


SECOND  YEAR 

20-201      World  Literature 3  20-202 

31-138     Phy.  Sci.  Survey.  ....  .3  10-139 

32-103      Mod.  Algebra  &  Trig..  .3  60-201 

90-201      Woodwork  1 3  90-202 

90-205      Pattern  Drafting 2  90-206 

90-236     Indus.  Arts  Design  ....  3  61-212 

17 


World  Literature 3 

Biological  Sci.  Survey.  .3 

Foundations  of  Ed 3 

Woodwork  II 3 

Architectural  Drawing. 2 
General  Psychology. . .  .3 

17 


60-313 
61-308 
71-121 
90-301 
90-351 
90-466 


THIRD  YEAR 

Secondary  School 3  61-309 

Adolescent  Psych 3  70-119 

Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2  70-353 

General  Metals 3  90-302 

Electricity/Electronics .  3  90-352 

Plastics-craft 2  90-447 


16 


Educational  Psych 3 

Art  Appreciation 2 

Ceramic-making 4 

Machine  Shop 3 

Electricity/Electronics .  3 
Leathercraf  t 2 

17 


FOURTH  YEAR 

81-367     Safety  &  First  Aid 2  60-413 

90-448      Cabinet/Furniture 4  90-452 

90-449     Indus.  Arts  Methods... 3  90-456 

61-449      Contemp.  Living 0 

Soc.  Sci.  Electives 6 

♦Elective 2 


Student  Teaching 6 

Care  &  Maintenance. .  .2 

Modern  Industry 3 

"Elective(s) 3 

14 


17 

Summary — B.S.:  Industrial  Arts  (Teaching  Major) 

Semester  Hours 

Industrial  Arts 46 

Contributing  Courses 15  (Art,  4;  Math,  3;  PE,  2;  Soc.  Sci.,  6) 

Basic  Education 43   (including  Math,  6) 

Professional  Education 21   (including  Industrial  Arts  Methods) 

Electives 5 

130 


*  Educational  Media  (60-400)  strongly  recommended. 


THE  PROGRAM  IN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
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THE  PROGRAM  IN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

(Non-departrriental) 

Assistant  Professor  Thompson 

Instructor  Speller 

The  Library  Service  curriculum  is  designed  primarily  for  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  positions  as  teacher-librarians  in  elementary 
and  high  schools.  A  secondary  purpose  is  to  provide  electives  for 
teachers,  and  prospective  teachers,  who  wish  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  books  and  other  instructional  materials  suitable  for 
use  with  children  and  young  people,  and  with  the  organization  and 
use  of  such  materials. 

The  Program  is  designed  most  nearly  as  a  minor.  No  major  is  now 
offered. 

Students  with  majors  in  various  fields  will  find  pertinency  in  the 
Library  Science  Program  and  they  often  find  courses  in  Library 
Service  to  be  of  value  where  greater  employability  and  career  satis- 
faction are  concerned. 

Requirements 

The  minimum  requirement  of  20  semester  hours  for  a  North  Caro- 
lina "A"  teacher's  certificate  in  Library  Service  may  be  met  with 
the  completion  of  the  basic  Library  Service  and  cognate  courses. 
Students  desiring  to  elect  Library  Service  as  a  minor  subject  may  do 
so  with  the  approval  of  their  faculty  advisors. 

A  knowledge  of  typing  is  an  asset  to  any  educator  and  sometimes 
librarians  find  this  knowledge  to  be  a  necessity.  Students  in  the 
Library  Service  Program  who  do  not  already  know  typing  are  re- 
quired to  achieve  minimum  proficiency  (e.g.,  50-100:  Typewriting  I). 

The  course  pattern  for  the  Library  Service  Program  is  as  follows 
(students  begin  the  pattern  in  the  Junior  year): 

Suggested  Course  Sequence  for  Library  Service  Program 

THIRD  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

03-301     Intro.  Ref.  Materials. .  .2  03-302     Selection  &  Use .3 

20-319      Children's  Lit 3  20-336     Lit.  for  Adoles 3 

~5_  6 

FOURTH  YEAR 

03-401      Catalog/Class 3  03-402  School  Lib.  Service 3 

60-403      Educational  Media 3  *03-407  Storytelling 3 

~6~  6 

SUMMARY— Library  Service  Program 

Semester  hours 

Library  Service 11 

Cognate  Courses 6 

Educational  Media 3 

Total  20  *Elective 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Henderson,  Chairman 

Associate  Professors  Hopfler,  Washington 

Assistant  Professors  H.  M.  Caldwell,  Sugg,  Hsu,  Peterson 

Instructors  Duke,  Jones,  Watson,  Whitish 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  recognizes  the  importance 
of  language  in  a  democracy  for  both  the  general  student  and  the 
major.  It,  therefore,  has  two  objectives:  (1)  to  teach  all  students  to 
become  literate,  to  read  with  comprehension,  to  write  clearly,  to 
listen  critically,  and  to  become  articulate  in  speech;  (2)  to  train 
students  to  teach  English  in  the  secondary  school  and /or  to  continue 
their  studies  on  the  graduate  level. 

The  Department  administers  courses  in  English,  Drama,  Speech, 
and  in  foreign  languages.  It  offers  a  major  in  English,  a  minor  in  that 
subject  for  students  in  other  disciplines,  a  concentration  in  English 
for  Elementary  Education  majors,  and  a  minor  in  French. 


English— All  College  Students 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  first  objective  given  above,  all  college  students 
are  required  to  take  a  placement  test  in  English.  Those  who  perform 
at  the  level  of  Grade  13  or  above  are  enrolled  in  the  course,  Reading 
and  Composition  (20-102),  their  first  semester.  Students  making  un- 
satisfactory scores  will  be  placed  in  a  non-credit  course. 

All  curricula  normally  require  the  following  14  hours  of  course 
work  (several  curricula  requiring,  in  addition,  Advanced  Composition 
[20-227],  a  three-hour  course): 

Title  Number(s)  Semester  hours 

tReading  &  Composition  20-101/20-102  6 

World  Literature  20-201/20-202  6 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  26-117  2 

Total         14 


t  Passing  grade  is  "C". 
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English  Proficiency  Examination 


All  sophomores  are  required  to  take  an  English  proficiency  ex- 
amination. It  will  be  administered  the  last  Tuesday  in  April  of  each 
year.  Failure  to  pass  this  examination  means  that  the  students  must 
enroll  for  the  course,  English  Fundamentals  (20-70),  a  refresher 
course.  The  final  examination  for  this  course  will  be  a  form  of  the 
English  Proficiency  Examination,  repeated  the  second  Tuesday  in 
January  of  the  next  year,  for  students  who  failed. 

Students  are  not  eligible  for  student  teaching  or  graduation  until 
they  pass  this  Examination. 


The  English  Major 

Two  programs  are  offered  for  the  English  major:  (1)  for  those 
intending  to  teach  English  in  the  secondary  school ;  (2)  for  those  who 
do  not  plan  to  teach.  The  first  program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree;  the  second,  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.  Specific 
course  requirements  are  shown  in  the  curricular  structures  and 
summaries  thereof  which  follow. 

All  majors  are  required  to  take  a  comprehensive  examination  during 
the  second  semester  of  the  Senior  year.  The  examination  will  cover 
the  courses  in  English  Literature  (20-301/20-302),  American  Litera- 
ture (20-305/20-306),  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  English 
Language  (20-327),  and  Advanced  English  Grammar  (20-422).  Stu- 
dents must  pass  all  examinations  with  a  "C"  average  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  graduation. 


The  English  Minor 

A  student  in  any  department  of  the  College  who  takes  12  hours  of 
English  above  the  basic  courses  may  minor  in  English.  The  courses 
should  be  chosen  from:  English  Literature  (20-301/30-302),  American 
Literature  (20-305/20-306),  Advanced  Composition  (20-227),  and 
Advanced  English  Grammar  (20-422).  Both  majors  and  minors  must 
make  "C"  or  above  in  their  courses  in  English. 


Other  Programs 

Concentration  in  English  for  Elementary  Education  majors:  de- 
tails are  listed  by  the  Department  of  Education  (see  page  87). 

French  Minor:  A  student  in  any  department  of  the  College  who 
takes  18  hours  of  French  may  minor  in  French.  The  French  minor  is 
required  to  make  a  "C"  or  above  in  all  French  courses. 
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Curriculm  for  the  Teaching  Major  in  English 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

20-101      Reading  &  Comp 3  20-102 

21-101      Elementary  French 3  21-102 

31-138     Physical  Sci.  Survey.  .  .3  10-139 

32-101      Mod.  Basic  Math 3  26-117 

41-147      World  Civilization 3  41-148 

81-101      Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1  81-102 

60-  50     Freshman   Orientation  .  0 

16 


Second  Semester 

Reading  &  Comp 3 

Elementary  French ....  3 
Biological  Sci.  Survey.  .3 

Speech 2 

World  Civilization 3 

Phy.  Ed.  Activities  ....  1 

15 


SECOND  YEAR 

20-201      World  Literature 3  20-202 

20-227     Advanced  Composition  3  26-218 

21-201      Intermediate  French ...  3  21-202 

42-204      Intro,  to  Anthrop 3  43-301 

61-212      General  Psychology.  .  .  .3  60-201 

80-137      Health  Concepts 2  70-119 

17 


World  Literature 3 

Oral  Interpretation  ...  .3 
Intermediate  French.  .  .3 
American  Government .  3 

Foundations  of  Ed 3 

Art  Appreciation 2 

17 


THIRD  YEAR 

20-301  English  Literature 3  20-302 

20-305  American  Literature.  .  .3  20-306 

60-313  Secondary  School 3  20-422 

60-324  Reading  Methods 3  60-325 

61-308  Adolescent  Psych 3  61-309 

71-121  Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2 


English  Literature 3 

American  Literature.  .  .3 
Advanced  Grammar.  .  .3 

English  Methods 3 

Educational  Psych 3 

Elective 2 


17 


17 


FOURTH  YEAR 

20-327     Hist,  of  Eng.  Lang 3  20-425 

20-336      Lit.  for  Adolescents..  .  .3  20-475 

60-413      Student  Teaching 6 

61-499      Contemp.  Living 0 

*Elective(s) 3 

15 
Summary — B.S.:  English  (Teaching  Major) 

Semester  Hours 


Shakespeare 3 

Literary  Criticism 3 

*Electives 8 

14 


English 36 

Other  Language  Skills 15 

Contributing  Courses 6 

Basic  Education 40 

Professional  Education 24 

Free  Electives 7 


(excluding  Basic  Education) 
(excluding    Basic    Education:    French, 

12;  Speech,  3) 
(Social  Science) 

(including  English,  12;  Speech,  2) 
(including  English  and  Reading 
methods'* 
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*  Six  hours  of  electives  must  be  devoted  to  advanced  English  courses. 
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Curriculm  for  the  Non-Teaching  Major  in  English 


20-191 
21-101 
10-139 
32-101 
41-147 
81-101 
60-  50 


FIRST  YEAR 
First  Semester 

Reading  &  Comp 3  20-102 

Elementary  French 3  21-102 

Biological  Sci.  Survey.  .3  26-117 

Mod.  Basic  Math 3  31-138 

World  Civilization 3  41-148 

Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1  81-102 

Freshman  Orientation .  0 


16 


Second  Semester 

Reading  &  Comp 3 

Elementary  French ....  3 

Speech 2 

Physical  Sci.  Survey ...  3 

World  Civilization 3 

Phy.  Ed.  Activities  ....  1 

15 


SECOND  YEAR 

20-201      World  Literature 3  20-202 

20-227     Advanced  Comp 3  61-212 

21-201      Intermediate  French ...  3  21-202 

42-204      Intro,  to  Anthrop 3  43-301 

71-121      Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2  70-119 

80-137     Health  Concepts 2 

16 


World  Literature 3 

General  Psychology. . .  .3 
Intermediate  French ...  3 
American  Government .  3 
Art  Appreciation 2 

14 


THIRD  YEAR 

20-301      English  Literature 3  20-302 

20-305     American  Literature  ...  3  20-306 

20-327      Hist.  English  Lang 3  20-365 

20-329     Eng.  Lit.  19th  Cent. .  .  .3 

Minor  &  *Electives 5  20-422 


17 


English  Literature 3 

American  Literature ...  3 
Contemp. 

American  Lit 3 

Advanced  Grammar ...  3 
Minor  &  *Electives ....  5 


17 


FOURTH  YEAR 


25-427 
61-499 


Development  of  Drama  3 

Contemp.  Living 0 

Minor  &  *Electives ...  13 


20-425     Shakespeare 3 

20-430     English  Novel 3 

20-475     Literary  Criticism 3 

Minor  &  *Electives ....  7 
16  — 

16 

Summary — B.A.:  English  (Non-Teaching  Major) 

Semester  Hours 

English 36  (excluding  Basic  Education) 

Other  Language  Skills 24  (excluding  Basic  Education:    Drams 

3;  French,  12;  electives,  9) 

Basic  Education 40  (including  English,  12;  Speech,  2) 

Contributing  Courses 6  (Social  Science) 

Free  Electives  &  Minor 21 
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*  Nine  hours  of  electives  must  be  devoted  to  advanced  English,  Drama,  or  Speech  courses 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Professor  Davis,  Chairman 

Professors  Johnson,  MacCormack* 

Associate  Professor  Penrose 

Assistant  Professor  Ballou 

Instructors  Williams,  Wilson,  Wendell,  Weber 

The  Music  Department  aims  to  meet  the  musical  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  all  students  in  the  College.  It  offers  general  courses  designed 
for  the  cultural  improvement  of  students  majoring  in  the  various 
curricula  of  the  College,  and  specialized  courses  for  those  who  possess 
the  potentialities  and  wish  to  pursue  a  major  or  minor  in  Music  Edu- 
cation. Instrumental  and  vocal  organizations  are  open  to  all  qualified 
students. 

The  Department  has  a  growing  library  of  recordings  and  a  col- 
lection of  scores.  These  resources  are  in  addition  to  those  available  in 
the  G.  R.  Little  Library. 

The  general  objective  of  the  Department  is  to  prepare  students  for 
various  professions,  especially  teaching  and  supervising  Music  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Specifically,  the  objectives  are  to 
aid  students  in  developing  a  functional  philosophy  of  life  and  of 
Music  as  a  profession ;  obtaining  a  fund  of  general  and  musical  knowl- 
edge; developing  skills  and  discriminatory  taste;  developing  the 
ability  to  think  intelligently  and  to  work  independently ;  developing 
those  personal  qualifications  needed  in  working  and  living  with 
others;  and  becoming  well  prepared  individuals  capable  of  making 
worthwhile  contributions  to  society.  The  courses  of  study  in  the  four- 
year  sequence  for  Music  majors  are  designed  to  serve  as  preparation 
for  graduate  study. 


Music  Education  Major 

The  Music  Department  offers  curricula  in  Music  Education 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  It  provides  concentrations 
in  the  areas  of  General,  and  Instrumental,  Music  with  either  Piano, 
Voice,  Organ,  or  a  particular  band  or  orchestral  instrument  as  one's 
principal  performing  medium. 

Specific  Requirements  and  Regulations  for  Major  Students 

1.  Each  student  must  take  an  entrance  examination  in  Music  for 
placement  purposes.  Those  who  do  not  fulfill  the  requirements  for 
Freshman  classification  are  required  to  enroll  in  the  course,  Basic 

*Part-time. 
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Musicianship  (71-50),  a  non-credit  course.  In  any  case,  appropriate 
course  work  is  taken  in  the  chosen  field  of  Applied  Music* 

2.  Students  must  make  a  minimum  grade  of  "C"  in  each  major 
subject. 

3.  All  Music  Education  majors  are  required  to  take  a  Music 
Proficiency  Test  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  a  Compre- 
hensive Examination  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year.  A 
passing  grade  in  the  Comprehensive  Examination  is  one  of  the  re- 
quirements for  graduation. 

4.  Candidates  for  graduation  must  complete  the  first  two  courses 
on  the  400  level  in  their  principal  Applied  Music  sequence,*  and 
appear  in  senior  recital  according  to  the  principal  performing  medi- 
um, at  this  level.  Music  Education  majors  may  appear  in  joint 
recital. 

5.  Students  concentrating  in  Brass,  Woodwind,  or  Percussion  in- 
struments are  required  to  own  the  instrument  which  is  their  principal 
medium  of  performance. 

6.  Students  are  required  to  purchase  their  own  music  materials  and 

texts. 

7.  Music  Education  majors  must  attend  concerts  by  artists  and 
recitals  by  students  given  on  campus. 

8.  Music  Education  majors  must  obtain  consent  of  the  appropriate 
Applied  Music  instructor(s)  before  performing  on  public  programs. 
This  regulation  affects  any  other  student  enrolled  in  an  Applied 
Music  course. 

9.  Music  Education  majors  are  expected  to  join  the  campus 
student  chapter  of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference. 


The  Minor  in  Music 

Students  in  other  areas  of  the  College  may  pursue  a  Music  minor 
by  electing  courses  from  the  offerings  listed  below.  Close  consul- 
tation with  the  Chairman  or  Departmental  advisor  should  be  made 
in  order  that  sequences  are  most  nearly  designed  to  meet  the  stu- 
dent's needs.  Areas  of  required  course- work  are: 


*  Certain  beginning  course  levels  in  Applied  Music  do  not  count  toward  the  total  semester  hours 
required  for  the  "principal  instrument"  although  the  courses  yield  credit.  Specifically,  these  course 
levels  begin  the  study  series  for:  Piano,  Voice,  and  Stringed  Instruments. 
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Applied  Music:  Courses  selected  from  Piano,  Voice,  Organ,  band 
or  orchestral  instruments,  to  reach  an  appropriate  level  of  per- 
formance ; 

Ensembles:  Choir,  Band,  or  other  instrumental  and  vocal  groups; 

Other  Studies:  Appropriate  courses  drawn  from:  Harmony,  Sight- 
Singing  &  Ear-Training,  Conducting,  Music  History,  Music 
Methods,  Instrumental  or  String  classes. 
Students  must  demonstrate  aptitude  for  Music  and  obtain  Depart- 
mental consent  before  registering  for  such  a  program.  Eighteen  sem- 
ester hours  constitute  the  minimum  credit  for  a  minor.  The  courses, 
Music  in  the  Elementary  School,  I  &  II  (71-327,  71-328),  may  count 
towards  a  minor  in  Music.  (Elementary  Education  majors  may  have 
a  Concentration  in  Music.) 


Important  Notes  Concerning  Ensembles 

All  Music  majors,  and  minors,  must  participate  in  an  ensemble 
during  the  period  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  a  Music  curriculum. 
These  ensembles,  and  length  of  service  therein,  may  vary  according 
to  the  students'  needs,  interests,  curricular  emphasis  (General  or 
Instrumental  Music  Education),  and  principal  Applied  Music  medi- 
um of  performance.  The  same  applies  to  those  having  a  Concen- 
tration in  Music. 

For  example,  a  person  with  Voice  as  the  principal  performing 
medium  normally  will  participate  in  the  College  Choir  and /or  other 
choral  groups  during  the  majority  portion  of  the  period  of  Music 
study;  a  trumpeter  will  normally  serve  in  the  Marching  and  Concert 
Band  and  /or  appropriate  instrumental  ensembles.  Students  should 
work  closely  with  Departmental  advisors  in  determining  required  or 
advisable  ensemble  participation  from  semester  to  semester. 


Applied  Music  Requirements:  Secondary  Instrument 

SECONDARY  INSTRUMENT 
PRINCIPAL  (OR  APPLIED  MUSIC  ELECTIVE) 

INSTRUMENT  First  Year  Second  Year  Third  Year 


Band  or  Orchestral 
Instrument 

Piano 

Piano* 

(Piano*) 
or  Electives 

Organ 

Voice 

Piano** 

(Piano**)  or 
Free  Electives 

Piano 

Voice 

Voice 

Free 
Electives 

Voice 

Piano 

Piano*** 

(Piano***) 
or  Electives 

Complete  71-211  before  graduation. 
Complete  71-311  before  graduation. 
Complete  71-212  before  graduation. 
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Music  Education  Major:  General  Curriculm 

(Piano*,  Voice**,  or  Organ***  as  Principal  Performing  Medium) 
FIRST  YEAR 
First  Semester 


20-101  Reading  &  Comp 3  20-102 

32-101  Mod.  Basic  Math 3  41-148 

80-137  Health  Concepts 2  81-102 

41-147  World  Civilization 3  71- 

81-101  Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1  71- 

71-  Principal  Instrument ...  2  71- 

71-  Secondary  Instrument    1  71-121 

71-  Ensemble H  10-139 

60-  50  Freshman    Orientation^) 

15^ 
SECOND  YEAR 

42-201  Intro,  to  Sociology 3  31-138 

26-117  Speech 2  60-201 

61-212  General  Psychology. . .  .3  70-119 

71-101  Harmony  I 2  71-102 

71-103  Sight-Singing  1 1  71-104 

71-131  String  Class 1  71-132 

71-207  Music  History 3  71-208 

71-  Principal  Instrument  .  .  1  71- 

71-  Secondary  Instrument.  1  71- 

71-  Ensemble \j  71- 

17^ 
THIRD  YEAR 

20-201  World  Literature 3  71-202 

61-307  Child  Psychology 3  71-204 

71-201  Harmony  II 2  20-202 

71-203  Sight-Singing  II 1  60-313 

71-251  Instrumental  Class ....  1  71-338 

71-351  Music  Methods 3  71-252 

71-  Principal  Instrument ..  1  71-352 

71-300  Choir y2  71- 

71-307  Music  History JJ_  71-300 

17^  71- 


FOURTH  YEAR 

61-309     Educational  Psych 3  60-423 

71-301      Counterpoint 3  71- 

71-401     Arranging 2  71- 

71-447      Choral  Techniques 2 

71-  Principal  Instrument ..  2  71-300 

71-300     Choir y2 

61-499     Contemp.  Living 0 

Soc.  Sci.  Elective _JJ 

15^ 
Summary — B.S.:  General  Music  Education  (Teaching  Major) 

Semester  Hours 

Music 55  (including  Basic  Ed.,  2;  Elective, 

Basic  Education 46  (excluding  Music  Appreciation) 

Professional  Education 24  (including  Music  Methods,  6) 

Free  Elective(s) 5 


Second  Semester 

Reading  &  Comp 3 

World  Civilization 3 

Phy.  Ed.  Activities ....  1 
Principal  Instrument. .  .2 
Secondary  Instrument  .  1 

Ensemble ^ 

Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2 

Biological  Science ....  .3  ~" 

15^ 


Physical  Sci.  Survey ...  3 

Foundations  of  Ed 3 

Art  Appreciation 2 

Harmony  II 2 

Sight-Singing  II 1 

String  Class 1 

Music  History 3 

Principal  Instrument  .  .  1 
Secondary  Instrument .  1 
Ensemble Y2 

Harmony  II 2 

Sight-Singing  II 1 

World  Literature 3 

Secondary  School 3 

Conducting 1 

Instrumental  Class ....  1 

Music  Methods 3 

Principal  Instrument .  .  2 

Choir XA 

Sec.  Inst,  or  Applied 

Elec J_ 

17  H 

Student  Teaching 6 

Principal  Instrument ...  2 
Academic  and  Music 

Electives 5 

Choir lA 

Elective -3 

13  y2 


2) 
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**  Secondary  Instrument,  Piano,  Completion  of  level  212  required. 

*  Voice  required  in  first  two  years  as  Secondary  Instrument. 
***  Two  years  of  voice  and  completion  of  Piano  311  required. 
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Music  Education  Major:  Instrumental  Curriculm* 

(Band  or  Orchestral  Instrument  as  Principal  Performing  Medium* 

FIRST  YEAR 
First  Semester 


20-101  Reading  &  Comp 3  10-139 

32-101  Mod.  Basic  Math 3  20-102 

80-137  Health  Concepts 2  41-148 

41-147  World  Civilization 3  71-124 

71-123  Voice  Class 1  81-102 

81-101  Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1  71- 

71-  Principal  Instrument ..  1  71-200 

71-200  Band %  71-121 

60-50  Freshman  Orientation.  .0  71- 

71-351  Music  Methods 3  71-346 

71-  Secondary  Instrumental 

SECOND  YEAR 

42-201  Intro.  Sociology 3  31-138 

26-117  Speech 2  62-201 

61-212  General  Psychology. . .  .3  70-119 

71-101  Harmony  I 2  71-102 

71-103  Sight-Singing  1 1  71-104 

71-131  String  Class 1  71-132 

71-207  Music  History 3  71-208 

71-  Principal   Instrument .  .  1  71- 

71-  Secondary  Instrument.  1  71- 

71-200  Band ^Ji  71-200 

THIRD  YEAR 

20-201  World  Literature 3  71-202 

61-307  Child  Psychology 3  71-204 

71-201  Harmony  II 2  20-202 

71-203  Sight-Singing  II 1  60-313 

71-345  Brasswind  Class 1  71-338 

71-345  Brasswind  Class 1  71-346 

71-  Principal  Instrument ...  1  71-352 

71-200  Band ]/2  71- 

71-307  Music  History JJ_  71-200 

FOURTH  YEAR 

61-309  Educational  Psych 3  60-423 

71-301  Counterpoint 3  71- 

71-347  Percussion  Class 1  71-200 

71-401  Arranging 2  71- 

71-446  Instr.  Techniques 2 

71-  Principal  Instrument.  .  .2 

71-200  Band y2 

61-499  Contemp.  Living 0 

Soc.  Sci.  Elective Ji 

16^ 
Summary — B.S. : 


Second  Semester 

Biological  Science 3 

Reading  &  Comp 3 

World  Civilization 3 

Voice  Class 1 

Phy.  Ed.  Activities ....  1 
Principal  Instrument.  .  .1 

Band Y2 

Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2 

Secondary  Instrument    1 
Woodwind  Class .1 

15^ 


Physical  Sci.  Survey  ...  3 

Foundations  of  Ed 3 

Art  Appreciation 2 

Harmony  1 2 

Sight-Singing- 1 1 

String  Class 1 

Music  History 3 

Principal  Instrument .  .  1 
Secondary  Instrument.  1 
Band M 

Harmony  II 2 

Sight-Sing  II 1 

World  Literature 3 

Secondary  School 3 

Conducting 1 

Woodwind  Class 1 

Music  Methods 3 

Principal  Instrument. .  .2 

Band V2 

String  Elective A 

Student  Teaching 6 

Principal  Instrument. .  .2 

Band V2 

Music  and  Academic 
Electives 4 


12^ 


Instrumental  Music  Education  (Teaching  Major 
Semester  Hours 

Music 56 

Basic  Education 46 

Professional  Education 24 

Free  Elective(s) 4 

130 


(including  Basic  Ed.,  2;  Elective,  2) 
(including  Music  Methods,  6) 


*  Secondary  Instrument  must  be  Piano  in  the  first  two  years.     Completion  of  Piano  211,  minimum 
requirement. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  MATHEMATICS 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
AND  MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Sutton,  Chairman 

Associate  Professor  Townes 

Assistant  Professors  Carter,  Stallworth,  Mendenhall 

Instructors  Sharpe,  Sinha,  Crank 

The  Department  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Mathematics  includes 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics.  Its  objectives  are:  (1)  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  students  at  the  College  to  become  func- 
tionally competent  in  the  Physical  Sciences  and  Mathematics;  (2)  to 
prepare  students  for  gainful  employment  in  education,  government, 
and  industry;  (3)  to  lay  the  foundation  for  graduate  study. 

The  Department  offers  a  major  in  General  Science,  teaching  and 
non-teaching  Concentrations  within  this  major  being  in  Chemistry 
or  in  Mathematics.  All  these  programs  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree. 

Elementary  Education  majors  are  offered  Concentrations  in 
Mathematics,  or  in  Physical  Science.  Requirements  for  these  Con- 
centrations are  listed  by  the  Department  of  Education. 


Requirements  for  the  General  Science  Major: 
Chemistry  Concentration 

Two  programs  are  available  for  the  Chemistry  Concentration:  (1) 
for  those  majors  planning  to  teach  Chemistry  at  the  secondary 
level;  (2)  for  those  who  do  not  plan  to  teach.  Specific  course  require- 
ments are  as  shown  in  the  curricular  structures  and  summaries  there- 
of which  follow. 


Chemistry  Minor 

Students  majoring  in  other  disciplines  may  minor  in  Chemistry  by 
successfully  completing  20  semester  hours  in  the  subject,  distributed 
as  follows: 

Title  Number(s)  Semester  hours 

General  Chemistry  30-101/30-102                        8 

Qualitative/Quantitative  Analysis  30-201                        4 

Organic  Chemistry  30-301/30-302                        8 

20 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  MATHEMATICS 

Requirements  for  the  General  Science  Major: 
Mathematics  Concentration 

Two  programs  are  available  for  the  Mathematics  Concentration: 
(1)  for  those  majors  planning  to  teach  Mathematics  at  the  secondary 
level;  (2)  for  those  who  do  not  plan  to  teach.  Specific  course  require- 
ments for  those  planning  to  teach  are  as  shown  in  the  curricular 
structure  and  summary  thereof  which  follow. 

The  program  for  students  electing  the  non-teaching  Concentration 
in  Mathematics  is  similar  to  that  of  the  teaching  concentration,  with 
the  exception  of  professional  education.  This  gives  the  Non-teaching 
Concentration  in  Mathematics  an  additional  21  hours  of  electives. 
Specific  course  requirements  are  as  shown  in  the  curricular  structure 
and  summary  thereof  which  follow. 


Mathematics  Minor 

Students  majoring  in  other  disciplines  may  minor  in  Mathematics 
by  successfully  completing  21  semester  hours  in  the  subject,  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 

Title  Number(s)  Semester  hours 

Modern  Geometry  &  Trigonometry         32-304  3 

Analytic  Geometry  &  Calculus    32-201/32-202/32-301  9 

Abstract  Algebra  32-302  3 

Modern  College  Algebra  32-103  3 

Linear  Algebra  32-313  3 

21 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  MATHEMATICS 


Curriculum  for  the  Teaching  Concentration  in  Chemistry 


FIRST  YEAR 


First  Semester 

20-101  Reading  &  Comp 3 

30-101  General  Chemistry 4 

32-103  Mod.  Algebra  &  Trig. .  .3 

41-147  World  Civilization 3 

80-137  Health  Concepts 2 

81-101  Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1 

60-  50  Freshman  Orientation . .  0 

16 


Second  Semester 

20-102      Reading  &  Comp 3 

30-102  General  Chemistry.  ..  .4 

32-201      Geometry/Calculus 3 

41-148     World  Civilization 3 

26-117      Speech 2 

81-102      Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1 

16 


SECOND  YEAR 

10-141      General  Zoology 4  10-142 

20-201      World  Literature 3  20-202 

21-101      Elementary  French 3  21-102 

30-201      Qual./Quan.  Analysis.  .4  30-202 

32-202      Geometry/Calculus 3  61-212 

17 


General  Botany 4 

World  Literature 3 

Elementary  French ....  3 
Qual./Quan.  Analysis.  .4 
General  Psychology ....  3 


17 


THIRD  YEAR 

30-301      Organic  Chemistry ....  4  30-302 

31-382      General  Physics 4  31-382 

60-201      Foundations  of  Ed 3  31-385 

60-313     Secondary  School 3  61-308 

70-119     Art  Appreciation 2  71-121 

16 


Organic  Chemistry ....  4 

General  Physics 4 

Earth  Science 3 

Adolescent  Psych 3 

Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2 

16 


FOURTH  YEAR 


30-403      Physical  Chemistry 4 

60-319     Science  Methods 3 

61-309     Educational  Psych 3 

61-499      Contemp.  Living 0 

Soc.  Sci.  Electives 6 


16 


30-404 
60-413 


Physical  Chemistry. .  .  .4 

Student  Teaching 6 

Elective(s) 3 

13 


Summary — B.S.:  General  Science — Chemistry  (Teaching 
Concentration) 

Semester  Hours 

Chemistry 32 

Other  Sciences 28  (Biology,  8;  Math,  9;  Physics,  11) 

Contributing  Courses « 6   (French,  6) 

Basic  Education 37 

Professional  Education 21   (including  Science  Methods) 

Free  Elective(s) 3 
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Curriculum  for  the  Non-Teaching  Concentration  in  Chemistry 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

20-101      Reading  &  Comp 3  20-102 

30-101      General  Chemistry.  .  .  .4  30-102 

32-103      Mod,  Algebra  &  Trig..  .3  32-201 

41-147      World  Civilization 3  41-148 

80-137      Health  Concepts 2  26-117 

81-101      Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1  81-102 

60-  50     Freshman  Orientation . .  0 

16 


Second  Semester 

Reading  &  Comp 3 

General  Chemistry ....  4 
Geometry /Calculus.  .  .  .3 

World  Civilization 3 

Speech 2 

Phy.  Ed.  Activities  ....  1 

16 


SECOND  YEAR 


10-141      General  Zoology 

21-101  Elementary  French .  . 

30-201  Qual./Quan.  Analysis 

32-202  Geometry/Calculus.  . 

61-212  General  Psychology. . 


.4 
.3 
.4 
.3 
.3 

17 


10-142 
21-102 
30-202 
32-301 
71-121 


General  Botany 4 

Elementary  French ....  3 
Qual./Quan.  Analysis.  .4 
Geometry /Calculus.  . .  .3 
Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2 

16 


THIRD  YEAR 


20-201      World  Literature 3 

21-201      Intermediate  French ...  3 

30-301      Organic  Chemistry 4 

31-381      General  Physics 4 

Math  Elective 3 


17 


20-202 
21-202 
30-302 
31-382 
70-119 


World  Literature ......  3 

Intermediate  French. .  .3 
Organic  Chemistry.  .  .  .4 

General  Physics 4 

Art  Appreciation 2 

16 


FOURTH  YEAR 

30-403      Physical  Chemistry 4 

61-499      Contemp.  Living 0 

Free  Electives 9 

Soc.  Sc.  Elect 3 

16 

30-404      Physical  Chemistry. 

31-385     Earth  Science 

Electives 

..4 
3 
6 

13 

Summary — B.S.:  General  Science- 
Concentration) 

-Chemistry  (Non-Teaching 

Semester  Hours 

Chemistry 32 

Other  Sciences 34  (Biology-8;  Math-15;  Physics-11) 

Contributing  Course 12   (French,  12) 

Basic  Education 37 

Free  Electives 12 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  MATHEMATICS 


Curriculm  for  the  Teaching  Concentration  in  Mathematics 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

10-141      General  Zoology 4  10-142 

20-101      Reading  &  Comp 3  20-102 

32-103      Mod.  Algebra  &  Trig..  .3  32-201 

41-147     World  Civilization 3  41-148 

80-137      Health  Concepts 2  26-117 

81-101      Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1  81-102 

60-  50     Freshman  Orientation . .  0 


16 


Second  Semester 

General  Botany 4 

Reading  &  Comp 3 

Geometry/Calculus  .  .  .3 

World  Civilization 3 

Speech 2 

Phy.  Ed.  Activities ....  1 

16 


20-201 
21-101 
30-101 
32-202 
61-212 


SECOND  YEAR 


World  Literature 3 


Elementary  French . 
General  Chemistry . 
Geometry /Calculus . 
General  Psychology. 


16 


20-202 
21-102 
30-102 
32-301 
60-201 


World  Literature 3 


Elementary  French . 
General  Chemistry . 
Geometry/Calculus . 
Foundatiosn  of  Ed. . 


16 


THIRD  YEAR 

31-381      General  Physics 4  31-382 

32-313      Linear  Algebra 3  32-202 

61-308     Adolescent  Psych 3  32-304 

70-119     Art  Appreciation 2  61-309 

71-121      Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2  60-313 

Soc.  Science  Elective. .  .3 


17 


General  Physics 4 

Abstract  Algebra 3 

Mod.  College  Geom. . .  .3 

Educational  Psych 3 

Secondary  School 3 

16 


32-401 
32-403 
60-339 
61-499 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Probability /Statis 3  32-402 

Differential  Equa 3  60-413 

Math  Methods 3 

Contemp.  Living 0 

Soc.  Sci.  Elective 3 

Electives 5 


Probability /Statis 3 

Student  Teaching 6 

Electives 4 

13 


17 

Summary — B.S.:  General  Science — Mathematics  (Teaching 
Concentration) 

Semester  Hours 

Mathematics 30 

Other  Sciences 24   (Biology,  8;  Chem.,  8;  Physics,  8) 

Contributing  Course 6  (French,  6) 

Basic  Education 37   (including  Math  Methods) 

Professional  Education 21 

Free  Electives 9 
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Curriculum  for  the  Non-Teaching  Concentration 
in  Mathematics 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

10-141      General  Zoology 4  10-142 

20-101      Reading  &  Comp 3  20-102 

21-101      Elementary  French 3  21-102 

32-103      Mod.  Algebra  &  Trig..  .3  32-201 

80-137      Health  Concepts 2  26-117 

81-101      Phy.  Ed.  Activities.  .  .  .1  81-102 
60-  50      Freshman  Orientation.  .0 


16 


Second  Semester 

General  Botany 4 


Reading  &  Comp. . 
Elementary  French 
Geometry /Calculus 

Speech 

Phy.  Ed.  Activities 


.3 
.3 
.3 

.2 
.1 

16 


SECOND  YEAR 

20-201      World  Literature 3  20-202 

21-201      Intermediate  French.  .  .3  21-202 

30-101      General  Chemistry 4  30-102 

32-202      Geometry/Calculus 3  32-301 

41-147      World  Civilization 3  41-148 


16 


World  Literature 3 

Intermediate  French.  .  .3 
General  Chemistry ....  4 
Geometry /Calculus.  .  .  .3 
World  Civilization 3 

16 


THIRD  YEAR 

31-381      General  Physics 4  31-382 

32-313      Linear  Algebra 3  32-302 

61-212      General  Psychology...  .3  32-304 

71-121      Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2  70-119 

Minor  or  Electives 4 


16 


General  Physics 4 

Abstract  Algebra 3 

Mod.  College  Geom. .  .  .3 

Art  Appreciation 2 

Minor  or  Electives 4 

16 


FOURTH  YEAR 

32-401      Probability/Statis 3  32-402 

32-403      Differential  Equa 3 

61-499      Contemp.  Living 0 

Soc.  Sci.  Elective 3 

Minor  or  Electives 7 


16 


Probability/Statis 3 

Minor  or  Electives.  .  .  .10 
Soc.  Sc.  Electives 3 

16 


Summary — B.S.:  General  Science — Mathematics  (Non-Teaching 
Concentration) 

Semester  Hours 

Mathematics 30 

Other  Sciences 24   (Biology-8;  Chem.,  8;  Physics,  £ 

Contributing  Courses 12   (French-6) 

Basic  Education 37   (Social  Science,  6) 

Minor  and  Free  Electives 24 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Professor  Dhillon,  Chairman 

Associate  Professors  Gregory,  Wamack 

Assistant  Professors  Boone,  McCoy,  Billups 

Instructors  Harrell,  Martin,  White 

The  Department  of  Social  Sciences  administers  course  offerings  in 
the  fields  of  Anthropology,  Geography,  History,  Political  Science, 
and  Sociology.  (Economics,  formerly  administered  through  this  De- 
partment, is  now  offered  through  the  Department  of  Business.) 

The  Department  provides  curricula  for  Social  Science  majors  con- 
centrating in  History  of  Sociology  (both  teaching  and  non-teaching 
programs).  The  curricula  for  majors  are  designed  to  prepare  them, 
also,  for  graduate  and  professional  study. 

Teacher-training  programs  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
The  non-teacher-training  programs  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree. 

The  Department  also  offers  a  Minor  to  students  following  other 
disciplines,  arid  a  Concentration  in  Social  Studies  for  Elementary  Ed- 
ucation majors.  It  provides,  in  addition,  such  courses  as  are  required 
in  the  Basic  Education  curricular  patterns  of  this  and  other  depart- 
ments. Students  may  also  elect  courses  for  their  enrichment. 

Through  its  offerings  the  Department  acquaints  students  with 
social  groupings  and  social  forces  which  affect  human  behavior.  Its 
major  objectives  are:  (1)  to  offer  work  leading  to  the  Bachelor's 
degrees;  (2)  to  provide  the  student  with  experiences  which  will  enable 
him  to  live  intelligently  in  group  life;  (3)  to  prepare  the  student  to 
interpret  relationships  between  human  activities  and  the  natural  en- 
vironment; (4)  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  factors  which 
shape  world  culture;  and  (5)  to  help  the  student  better  understand 
his  own  personality  and  to  identify  ways  in  which  social  institutions 
can  be  improved  through  the  contributions  of  the  individual  citizen. 


Specific  Requirements  for  Majors 

Students  following  one  of  the  curricula  leading  to  a  major  in  the 
Social  Sciences  are  required  to  complete  satisfactorily  those  courses 
given  in  the  several  curricular  patterns  which  follow.  The  course  in 
World  Civilization  (41-147/41-148)  is  considered  as  a  Basic  Educa- 
tion course  and  therefore  is  not  countable  towards  the  major.  Other 
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requirements,  common  to  all  degree  students  at  the  institution  and  as 
set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin,  are  to  be  met  by  majors  in  this 
Department. 

All  majors  must  pass  a  Departmental  Comprehensive  Examination 
with  a  minimum  grade  of  "C"  to  be  eligible  for  graduation.  This  ex- 
amination takes  place  during  December  and  April  each  year;  a 
student  must  have  completed  his  Junior  year  to  be  eligible  for  it. 

Social  Science  majors  may  and  are  encouraged  to  pursue  a  minor 
in  areas  of  study  other  than  the  Social  Sciences.  Each  Social  Science 
major  will  be  guided  by  a  member  of  the  Departmental  faculty  in 
choosing  his  area  of  concentration  and  throughout  his  period  of 
study. 


Non-Teaching  Concentrations 

The  curricular  patterns  for  non-teaching  concentrations  are 
identical  with  those  for  teaching  concentrations,  except  that  twenty- 
one  additional  hours  become  available  for  concentration  subject 
matter  and /or  developing  a  minor  in  lieu  of  professional  education 
courses.  Students  should  work  closely  with  their  advisors  in  pro- 
gramming their  courses  of  study. 


The  Minor  in  the  Social  Sciences 

Students  wishing  to  minor  in  the  Social  Sciences  may  do  so  by 
satisfactorily  completing  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours 
beyond  the  Basic  Education  core.  The  course,  World  Civilization  (41- 
147/41-148),  is  not  countable  towards  the  minor. 


Elementary  Education:  Concentration  in  Social  Science 

Requirements  are  listed  by  the  Department  of  Education  (see  page 

88). 
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Curriculum  for  Social  Science  Major 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

20-101  Reading  &  Comp 3 

21-101  Elementary  French 3 

26-117  Speech 2 

32-101  Mod.  Basic  Math 3 

41-147  World  Civilization 3 

81-101  Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1 

60-  50  Freshman  Orientation . .  0 


15 


Second  Semester 

20-102  Reading  &  Comp 3 

21-102  Elementary  French 3 

31-138  Phy.  Sci.  Survey 3 

70-119  Art  Appreciation 2 

41-148  World  Civilization 3 

81-102  Phy.  Ed.  Activities 1 

15 


SECOND  YEAR 

10-139  Biological  Sci.  Survey ..  3  20-227 

20-201  World  Literature 3  20-202 

41-255  American  History 3  41-256 

44-201  Prin.  of  Geography 3  44-204 

42-201  Intro,  to  Sociology 3  61-212 

71-121  Intro,  to  Music  Lit 2  80-137 


17 


Advanced  Comp. l 3 

World  Literature 3 

American  History 3 

U.  S.  &  Canada 3 

General  Psychology. . .  .3 
Health  Concepts 2 

17 


THIRD  YEAR 


43-301     American  Government .  3  26-314 

55-301      Prin.  of  Econ.  I 3  60-313 

60-201      Foundations  of  Ed 3  60-317 

61-308     Adolescent  Psych 3  61-309 

Major  Course3 3 


15 


Public  Speaking2 3 

Secondary  School 3 

Social  Sci.  Methods. . .  .3 

Educational  Psych 3 

Major  Course3 3 

Elective 2 


17 


FOURTH  YEAR 


60-413     Student  Teaching 6 

61-499     Contemp.  Living 0 

Major  Course3 3 

Electives 6 


Major  Courses6 
Elective  (s)6 


.12 
3 


15 


15 


^Sociology  Concentration:  substitute  Intro  to  Anthropology  (42-204). 

^Sociology  Concentration:  substitute  Advanced  Composition  (20-227). 

3  History  Concentration:  take  Modern  Europe  (41-385  and  41-386);  Sociology  Concentration:  take 
Social  Psychology  (42-360)  and  Criminology  (42-391). 

*  History  Concentration:    (41-302)    Sociology  Concentration:    take  Research  (42-499). 

s  History  Concentration:  take  Negro  History  (41-450)  and  the  following  (or  their  approved  substitutes 
in  History):  U.  S.  Constitutional  History  (41-455),  Far  East  (41-464),  and  Latin  America  (41-477). 
Sociology  Concentration:  take  Family  (42-401),  Population  (42-481),  Mental  Hygiene  (61-409),  and  a 
3  hour  Sociology  elective. 

^Sociology  Concentration:  substitute  Public  Speaking  (26-314). 
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Summary — B.S.  Social  Science  (Teaching  Major) 


History 

Sociology 

Concentration 

Concentration 

Semester   Hours 

Semester  Hours 

Concentration  Subjects 

24 

24 

Other  Social  &  Behavioral  Sciences 

18 

21 

Contributing  Courses 

12 

12 

Basic  Education 

40 

40 

Professional  Education 

21 

21 

Free  Electives 

11 

8 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  unit  of  credit  is  the  semester  hour,  representing  successful 

completion  of  a  course  involving  50  minutes  of  lecture  or  recitation 
each  week  for  a  semester.  Thus,  a  course  meeting  for  three  recitation 
hours  normally  yields  three  semester  hours  of  credit.  Normally, 
two  hours  of  "laboratory"  (particularly  in  the  science  courses)  are 
equivalent  to  one  hour  of  lecture. 

The  numbering  system  for  courses  involves  these  generalities: 
Courses  in  the  100's  are  normally  on  the  freshman  level;  those  in 
the  200's,  normally  on  the  sophomore  level;  those  in  the  300's,  on 
the  junior  level;  and  those  in  the  400's,  normally  on  the  senior 
level.  These  generalities  neither  prohibit,  nor  are  they  to  prejudice, 
students  from  entering  courses,  however  numbered,  which  conduce 
to  their  educational  development. 

A  course  normally  requiring  two  semesters  for  completion  is 
expressed  thus:  20-101/20-102.  In  many  instances,  such  courses 
require  successful  completion  of  the  first  half  before  the  student's 
entry  into  the  second  half. 

Courses  yielding  credit  are  expressed  in  three  digits.  Non-credit 
courses  are  expressed  in  two  digits.  (In  the  descriptions  of  courses, 
digits  preceding  the  hyphen  are  departmental  code  numbers,  and 
not  numbers  of  the  several  courses.) 
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Art 

Credit 

70-119    Art  Appreciation  2 

Aims  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  visual  arts  by  helping  the  student  develop 
techniques  of  analysis  which  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  creative 
processes  and  problems  involved. 

70-121    Freehand  Drawing  2 

Basic  course  in  drawing  for  all  Art  Majors.  Development  of  ability  to  see  and 
record  through  use  of  charcoal,  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  brush  and  ink.  Develops 
knowledge  of  light  and  shade,  composition  and  perspective.  Includes  drawing  in 
still  life,  the  live  model,  outdoor  sketching.  Emphasis  on  keen  observation  and 
techniques  through  use  of  above-given  media. 

70-202    Fundamentals  of  Design  2 

Study  of  surface,  forms,  color  problems.  Opportunities  for  experimentation 
through  creative  exercises. 

70-218    Figure  Drawing  2 

Devoted  to  drawing  the  human  figure.  Composition  in  black  and  white  and 
in  color,  using  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  charcoal,  pastel  as  media  of  expression. 
Prerequisite:  70-121. 

70-224    Lettering  and  Poster  Design  2 

Art  of  lettering  using  a  variety  of  lettering  tools  and  styles.  Poster  con- 
struction. 

70-225    General  Arts  and  Crafts  2 

Introduces  students  to  a  variety  of  crafts.  Emphasis  on  designing  and  con- 
structing crafts  projects  from  wood,  metal,  paper,  and  inexpensive  materials. 

70-227    Watercolor  Painting  2 

Painting  from  still  life,  models,  landscapes.  Emphasis  on  organization  and 
development  of  compositions. 

70-232    History  of  Art  3 

Historical  treatment  of  development  and  significance  of  various  epochs  of  Art. 
Painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  the  minor  arts  are  traced  from  prehistoric 
orgins  to  Italian  Renaissance.  Prerequisite:  70-119. 

70-233    History  of  Art  3 

Developments  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  the  minor  arts  from 
Italian  Renaissance  to  present  time.  Prerequisite:  70-119. 

70-301    Elementary  Painting  3 

Emphasis  on  basic  organization.  Particular  attention  to  synthesis  of  subject 
matter  and  emotional  experience.  Preparation  and  application  of  various  media 
will  be  stressed.  Prerequisite:  70-227. 
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70-302    Intermediate  Painting  3 

Emphasis  on  experimentation  through  creative  painting  and  development  of 
individual  style.  Supplementary  are  advanced  problems  in  composition  and 
study  of  the  human  figure.  Prerequisite:  70-301. 

70-325    Sculpture  3 

Three-dimensional  design  in  materials  such  as  wire,  plaster,  wood,  clay,  stone. 

70-330    The  Art  of  Antiquity  3 

Painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  minor  arts  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 
Greece,  Etruria,  Rome.  Prerequisite:  70-233. 

70-331    The  Art  of  the  Renaissance  3 

Development  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  during  the  European 
Renaissance  era.  Prerequisite:  70-330. 

70-332    The  History  of  Modern  Art  3 

Development  of  the  major  movements  in  painting  and  sculpture  from  opening 
of  the  19th  century  to  present  day.  Prerequisite:  70-331. 

70-339    Commercial  Art  2 

Role  of  Art  in  promotion  and  advertisement.  Layouts  for  magazines,  news- 
papers, posters,  covers  of  varying  kinds. 

70-353    Ceramic-making  3* 

Opportunities  for  work  with  clay  in  building  figures  and  three-dimensional 
forms.  Glazing  and  firing  also  covered. 

70-360    Curriculum  and  Teaching  Methods  of  Art 

in  the  Elementary  School  3 

Elementary  school  art  curricula  and  problems  encountered.  Art  teaching 
procedures  as  they  relate  to  the  elementary  grades.  Observation  and  some 
practice  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  Prerequisites:  Junior  standing  in  Art 
Education,  or  consent  of  Department  Chairman.  Offered  in  Spring  semester. 

70-361    Curriculum  and  Teaching  Methods  of  Art 

in  the  Secondary  School  3 

Secondary  school  art  curricula  and  problems  encountered.  Art  teaching 
procedures  as  they  relate  to  high  schools.  Practical  observation  and  some 
practice  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Prerequisites:  Junior  standing  in  Art 
Education,  or  consent  of  Department  Chairman.  Offered  in  Fall  semester. 

70-402    Advanced  Painting  3 

Practice  done  using  pastel  and  oil  as  media.  Prerequisite:  70-302. 

70-404    The  Graphic  Arts  3 

Technical  processes  of  engraving,  etching,  drypoint,  aquatint,  lithography, 
and  media  of  graphic  arts.  May  be  taken  only  during  first  semester  of  Senior  year, 
or  with  consent  of  Department  Chairman. 

70-432    Negro  Art  3 

The  study  of  Phases  of  painting,  sculpture  and  minor  arts  of  the  African 
Negro  as  related  to  his  culture  through  history;  evaluative  analysis  accorded, 
as  well,  to  American  Negro  art,  with  consideration  given  also  to  roots  of  influence 
affecting  its  character  and  development. 

70-499    Art  Problems  1-3 

Open  to  students  wishing  opportunities  for  further  research  in  Art  and  in 
Art  Education.  Study  is  from  a  specialized  point  of  view,  in  such  areas  as 
painting,  sculpture,  graphic  artistic  media,  and  history  of  art  as  well  as  art 
education.  May  be  taken  only  during  Senior  year,  or  with  consent  of  Depar- 
tment Chairman. 


*Industrial  Arts  majors  earn  four  semester  hours. 
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10-139    Biological  Science  Survey  3 

Introductory  course.  Structure,  function,  development,  heredity,  ecology 
of  plants  and  animals.  Special  emphasis  on  human  body.  Lecture,  two  hours; 
laboratory,  two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring  semesters. 

10-141    General  Zoology  4 

Detailed  study  of  morphology,  physiology,  ecology,  taxonomy  of  animals; 
special  emphasis  on  invertebrates.  Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours. 

10-142    General  Botany  4 

Detailed  study  of  plant  morphology,  physiology,  ecology;  plant  genetics 
and  taxonomy;  special  reference  to  local  flora.  Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory, 
four  hours. 

10-201    Vertebrate  Anatomy  4 

Structural  features  of  various  systems  of  vertebrates  by  comparative  study; 
special  attention  to  human  anatomy.  Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours. 
Prerequisite:  10-141.  Fall  semester. 

10-202    General  Physiology  4 

Cellular  and  general  physiology.  Study  of  functions  of  human  body  and  its 
methods  of  operation.  Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Prerequisites: 
10-141  or  10-142,  and  10-201.  Spring  semester. 

10-207    Human  Anatomy  3 

Structure  of  organs  and  organ  systems  of  the  body.  Lecture,  two  hours; 
laboratory,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  10-141. 

10-301    Entomology  4 

Morphology,  metamorphosis,  classification,  economic  importance  of  typical 
orders  of  insects.  Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Prerequisite: 
10-141. 

10-305    Histology  4 

Microscopic  structure  of  plant  and  animal  tissues;  emphasis  on  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  various  types.  Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours. 
Prerequisites:  10-142  and  10-201. 

10-307    Human  Physiology  (for  PE)  3 

Generalised  study  of  functions  of  human  body.  Offered  as  lecture  course  for 
Physical  Education  majors.  Prerequisites:  10-141  and  10-207. 

10-340    Biological  Techniques  4 

Theory,  practice  of  raising  plants  and  animals  in  the  laboratory;  making 
herbariums,  terariums,  acquariums;  use  of  modern  equipment  for  everyday 
Biology.  Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Prerequisites:  10-141  and 
10-142.  Required  of  Elementary  Education  majors  with  a  Concentration  in 
Biology.  Fall  semester. 

10-341    Microbiology  4 

Biology  of  micro-organisms;  special  emphasis  on  bacteria,  their  detection, 
isolation,  culture,  relation  to  human  life.  Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four 
hours.  Prerequisites:  10-141  and  10-142;  and  10-340,  or  30-101/30-102  (Chem- 
istry). Spring  semester. 

10-345    Systematic  Botany  4 

Collecting,  classifying,  identifying,  preparing  permanent  laboratory  specimens 
of  local  flpra.  Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  10-142. 
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10-401    Plant  Physiology  4 

Cell  and  genera]  physiology,  metabolic  transformations,  functions  of  leaves, 
roots,  stems,  flowers,  fruit.  Photosynthesis,  respiration  in  plants;  growth  hor- 
mones and  their  activities.  Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Prere- 
quisites: 10-142  and  10-202;  and  30-301  (Chemistry).  Both  semesters. 

10-402    Ecology  4 

Plant  and  animal  environment  and  habitat;  special  emphasis  on  local  flora 
and  fauna.  Collecting  and  making  herbariums.  Especially  designed  for  Ele- 
mentary Education  majors  concentrating  in  Biology.  Lecture,  two  hours  labora- 
tory, four  hours.  Prerequisites:  10-141  and  10-142.  Spring  semester. 

10-404    Organic  Evolution  3 

Detailed  record  of  evolution;  mechanisms  of  evolutionary  process.  Prere- 
quisites: 10-141  and  10-142  and  consent  of  instructor.  Spring  semester. 

10-441    Genetics  4 

Mechanisms  of  heredity  in  plants  and  animals.  Lecture,  two  hours;  labora- 
tory, four  hours.  Prerequisites:  10-141  and  10-142.  Fall  semester. 

10-442    Embryology  4 

Development  of  vertebrate  embryos;  special  consideration  of  frog,  chick, 

pig.   Lecture,   two   hours;   laboratory,   four   hours.   Prerequisites:  10-102   and 
30-101/30-102  (Chemistry). 

10-499    Biological  Research  1-2 

Investigational  work  on  any  topic  in  Biology  under  guidance  of  staff  member 
in  Department.  Library  research  or  report(s)  on  current  topics.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor.  Each  semester. 


Business 

50-100    Typewriting  I  2 

Elementary  course  for  students  with  no  previous  trajnjng,  or  less  than  one 
year  of  typewriting  credit.  Emphasis  on  mastery  of  the  keyboard,  proper  tech- 
nique, control,  and  manipulative  skill  required  to  build  speed  and  accuracy. 
Training  on  manual  and  electric  machines.  Open  to  non-majors. 

50-101    Typewriting  II  2 

For  students  having  one  year  or  more  of  typewriting  credit.  Emphasis  on 
reinforcement  of  basic  skills  with  concentrated  development  of  speed  and 
accuracy.  Preparation  of  more  complex  business  letters,  forms,  etc.  Introduction 
of  production  typewriting  techniques.  Students  required  to  type  50  words  per 
minute  from  straight  copy,  for  five  minutes,  with  three  errors  or  less. 

50-200    Introduction  to  Business  3 

Survey  of  fundamental  principles  of  organization  and  control,  financial, 
marketing,  and  manpower  management.  Case-study  method  used.  Course  is  a 
prerequisite  to  all  non-skilled  business  courses. 

50-201/50-202    Elementary  Shorthand  6 

A  mastery  of  the  principles  of  Diamond  Jubilee  Shorthand  is  a  course  require- 
ment. Emphasis  upon  accurate  reading  and  writing  of  shorthand  notes.  Ability 
to  take  simple  dictation  developed  concurrently  with  training  in  theory  of 
shorthand.  Minimum  of  60  words  a  minute  required. 

50-203    Advanced  Typewriting  2 

For  development  of  superior  skill  in  use  of  typewriter.  Emphasis  on  production 
and  concomitant  nontyping  activity  (handling  materials,  organization,  etc.); 
also  upon  using  judgement  in  problem-solving  situations  when  preparing  copy. 
Minimum  of  60  words  per  minute  from  straight  copy,  for  ten  minutes,  with  five 
errors  of  less,  required.  Prerequisite:  50-101. 
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50-206    Business  Mathematics  3 

Stresses  application  of  basic  business  calculations  to  complex  business  trans- 
actions in  tabulation  forms  used  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  Emphasis  on 
such  reporting  forms  as  bank  reconciliations,  retail  pricing  schedules,  inventory 
valuation  schedules,  accounts  receivable  and  payable,  aging  schedules,  de- 
preciation schedules,  and  direct  reduction  loan  payment  schedules. 

50-209    Office  Management  3 

Principles  of  office  management  and  standards,  fundamentals  of  office  control, 
office  location  and  layout.  Emphasis  on  office  equipment,  systems,  and  pro- 
cedures. Case-method  of  instruction  used  to  stimulate  application  of  principles 
under  dynamic  conditions.  Prerequisite:  50-200. 

50-305/50-306    Advanced  Shorthand  6 

Intensive  course  in  dictation  and  transcription.  Develops  speed  and  accuracy 
both  in  taking  dictation  and  transcribing  notes.  Ability  to  transcribe  mailable 
copies  at  production  level  is  emphasized.  Requires  attainment  of  minimum 
speed  of  80  words  per  minute  for  five  minutes  of  sustained  dictation,  and  120 
words  per  minute  for  shorter  periods  of  time.  Prerequisites:  50-201/50-202. 

50-308    Labor  Problems  3 

Labor  unions,  wages,  hours,  working  environment  and  conditions;  sub- 
standard workers;  social  security;  minority  groups;  public  policy  relative  to 
these  problems.  Course  taught  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

50-309    Introduction  to  Marketing  3 

Survey  of  marketing  organization  and  methods;  emphasis  on  socio-economic 
aspects  of  distribution,  consumer  problems,  marketing  functions,  institutions, 
methods,  and  policies. 

50-310    Machine  Reporting  (Stenotype)  3 

Intensive  course  designed  to  train  students  in  phonetics,  keyboard  skill, 
and  symbols  used  in  machine  (stenotype)  reporting.  Students  required  to  take 
dictation  at  100-120  words  per  minute  in  order  to  complete  course. 

50-311    Advanced  Machine  Reporting  (Stenotype)  3 

Emphasis  on  achieving  transcription  rate  of  50  words  per  minute  and  on 
increasing  speed  and  accuracy  in  both  dictation  and  transcription.  Provides 
understanding  of  the  special  methods  of  teaching  machine  reporting.  Prere- 
quisite: 50-310. 

50-315/50-316    Elementary  Accounting  6 

Principles  of  accounts;  theory  of  debits  and  credits;  techniques  of  special 
journals  and  ledgers,  their  operation  and  periodic  adjustments  thereto;  prepar- 
ation of  financial  statements;  accounting  treatment  of  various  kinds  of  com- 
merical  paper.  Function  of  accounting  as  a  managerial  tool.  Emphasis  on 
problem-solving,  including  practice  sets  covering  proprietorship,  partnership, 
and  elementary  corporation  accounting.  Meets  five  times  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
50-206. 

50-320    Principles  of  Insurance  3 

Nature,  principles,  management  of  risk  and  use  of  insurance  in  personal  and 
business  situations.  Characteristics  and  problems  of  the  private  group  approach 
to  providing  protection  against  economic  consequences  of  death,  disability, 
old-age.  Group  life,  health,  and  retirement  insurance  are  covered. 

50-331    Office  Practice  2 

Basic  techniques  in  operating  computational,  duplicating,  record-keeping, 
and  storage  equipment  used  in  offices.  Emphasis  on  use  of  this  equipment  in 
establishing  office  routine;  solution  of  some  problems  arising  under  operating 
conditions.  Includes  telephone  techniques,  personal  relations,  general  office 
housekeeping. 
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50-401    Business  Law  I  3 

Nature  and  classification  of  the  law;  nature  of  contracts,  agency,  and  ne- 
gotiable instruments. 

50-402    Business  Law  II  3 

Partnerships,  corporations,  personal  property,  security  for  credit  trans- 
actions, real  property,  trade  regulations,  and  miscellaneous  business  organi- 
zations in  relation  to  laws  applicable  thereto. 

50-404    Retail  Merchandising  3 

Aims  for  elementary  but  clear  understanding  of  anatomy  and  operation 
problems  of  retail  establishments.  Special  treatment  given  store  organization 
and  management,  buying,  selling,  store  policies,  services,  personnel  problems, 
stockkeeping.  Prerequisite:  50-309. 

50-407    Business  Communications  3 

Study  and  composition  of  various  types  of  written  business  communications. 
Much  attention  given  verbal  skills  (spelling,  grammar,  sentence  structure, 
etc.).  A  human  approach  to  letter  writing  from  viwepoint  of  management  is 
emphasized.  Technical-vocabulary  building  integrated  with  assignments. 
Prerequisite:  20-102  (English). 

50-409    Business  Education  Methods  3 

Effective  methods  of  teaching  business  subjects  in  secondary  schools.  Em- 
phasis on  principles  for  teaching  and  developing  skills;  lesson  planning;  class- 
room management;  development  and  use  of  audiovisual  aids.  Professional 
laboratory  experiences  in  the  high  schools. 

50-415/50-416    Intermediate  Accounting  6 

Preparation  and  managerial  analysis  of  accounting  statements;  detecting 
and  correcting  errors;  solution  of  specific  valuation  procedures  in  account- 
ing for  current,  fixed,  and  intangible  assets,  for  liabilities,  and  for  valuation 
and  net  worth  reserves.  Problem-solving  technique  used  to  provide  experience  in 
application  of  principles  to  operating  conditions.  Prerequisite:  50-315/50-316. 

50-417    Salesmanship  3 

Principles,  practices  concerning  functions  of  selling  and  sales  policies,  followed 
by  thorough  study  of  techniques  of  direct  and  indirect  selling.  Wide  use  of 
Psychodrama  and  demonstrations.  Prerequisite:  50-309. 

50-418    Money  and  Banking  3 

The  subject  from  viewpoints  of  the  businessman,  the  banker,  and  the  public; 
development  and  present  status  of  the  American  market;  credit  controls; 
monetary  policy  and  debt  management.  Prerequisites:  55-301/55-302  (Eco- 
nomics). 

50-421    Office  Internship  2 

Designed  to  assist  students  in  becoming  professional  secretaries  through 
on-the-job  training  in  local  offices.  Ten  hours  per  week  of  office  work  required. 
Prerequisite:  50-331. 

50-425    Cost  Accounting  3 

Principles  of  cost  accounting  for  manufacturing  businesses,  especially  man- 
agerial uses  of  cost  data  under  job-order,  process,  and  standard-cost  systems. 

50-431    Data  Processing  I  3 

Primary  uses  and  techniques  involved  in  operating  data  processing  equipment. 
Emphasis  on  developing  skill  in  Alpha-numeric  key  punching,  verifying,  pro- 
cedures for  operating  sorters,  the  collator,  the  interpretor,  and  the  accounting 
machine.  IBM  systems  used. 
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50-432    Data  Processing  II  3 

Introduction  to  planning  and  programming,  in  applying  data  processing 
equipment  to  simple  clerical  problems.  Emphasis  on  coding,  panel  wiring, 
scheduling  work  flow.  IBM  systems  used. 

50-440    Organization  and  Management  3 

Analysis  of  structures,  functions,  purposes  of  business  organization  and 
management.  Provides  broad  understanding  of  the  business  enterprise.  Designed 
to  develop  proper  perspective  for  study  of  specialized  functions  within  a  business, 
and  to  encourage  thinking  in  terms  of  a  unified  management. 

50-445    Business  Finance  3 

Business  financing  from  viewpoint  of  financial  management.  Emphasis  on 
alternatives  involved  in  procurement  and  utilization  of  funds.  Case  studies 
employed  to  increase  comprehension  of  major  areas  of  the  course. 


Chemistry 

30-101/30-102    General  Chemistry  8 

Acquaints  students  with  the  important  facts  and  fundamental  principles  of 
general  chemistry.  Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours. 

30-103    Chemistry  in  the  Elementary  School  3 

For  Elementary  Education  majors  with  concentrations  in  Physical  Science. 
Helps  develop  awareness  of  importance  of  the  chemical  language,  knowledge, 
and  techniques  in  order  to  better  organize  the  chemistry  already  possessed  into 
a  more  conceptual  form.  Seeks  effective  balance  between  theory  and  experi- 
mental phases  of  Chemistry.  Laboratory  work  designed  to  relate  actions  to 
theoretical  knowledge.  Lecture,  two  hours;  three  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

30-201/30-202    Qualitative-Quantitative  Analysis  8 

Qualitative  Analysis  (initial  part  of  course)  concerned  with  detection  and 
indentification  techniques  of  ions  in  aqueous  solutions.  Quantitative  Analysis 
(second  part  of  course)  places  emphasis  on  theory — such  as  ionic  equilibria, 
weak  electrolytes,  solubility  products,  complex  ions,  Redox  reactions.  Special 
topics  involving  laboratory  work  of  high  accuracy  in  analysis  of  unknown 
samples  volumetrically,  gravimetrically,  and  by  colorimetric  techniques. 
Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Prerequisites:  30-101/30-102. 

30-301/30-302    Organic  Chemistry  8 

General  principles  of  theories  of  preparation  and  properties  of  aliphatic  and 
reinforcement  of  basic  skills  with  concentrated  development  of  speed  and 
30-201. 

30-303    Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  4 

Properties  and  preparation  of  elements,  complexions;  atomic  structure; 
modern  acid-base  theory  in  aqueous  and  non-aqueous  solvents;  nature  of 
chemical  bonds,  catalysis,  nuclear  chemistry,  tracer  studies,  and  colloids. 
Laboratory  experiments  emphasize  synthesis  and  properties  of  pure  inorganic 
substances.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  two  hours.  Preqreuisite:  30-202. 

30-401/30-402    Biochemistry  8 

Chemistry  of  cell  constituents  including  carbohydrates,  lipids,  amino  acids, 
polysaccharides,  proteins,  steroids,  vitamins,  nucleric  acids,  etc.;  their  role  in 
biological  materials  and  illustrations  of  their  chemical  behavior.  Second  semester 
continues  chemistry  of  cell  constituents.  Emphasis  on  dynamic  aspects,  mechan- 
isms of  metabolic  reactions.  Laboratory  work  illustrates  biochemistry  of  enzymes 
and  provides  experiences  in  some  of  the  major  research  techniques  of  modern 
Chemistry.  Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Prerequisites:  30-301/ 
30-302. 
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30-403/30-404    Physical  Chemistry  8 

Fundamental  principles  of  modern  theoretical  Chemistry.  States  and  pro- 
perties of  matter;  solutions;  thermodynamics;  chemical  kinetics;  chemical 
equilibria;  ionization;  electrochemistry.  Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four 
hours. 


Drama 

25-320    Dramatics  Workshop  Y2 

Laboratory  course.  Students  grouped  according  to  interest  and  abilities. 
Each  participant  expected  to  devote  minimum  of  three  hours  weekly  to  Work- 
shop. Joint  meetings  of  Workshop  members  held  twice  monthly.  May  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  desired,  for  credit. 

25-324    Basic  Stage  Technique  3 

Elementary  acting  and  stage  movement.  Acquaints  future  teachers,  play 
directors,  and  aspiring  actors  with  fundamental  physical  and  vocal  techni- 
ques needed  by  participants  in  amateur  plays.  Practice  in  moving  onto  and 
around  stage;  executing  common  stage  business;  using  the  voice  as  instrument 
of  dramatic  interpretation;  understanding  and  using  stage  terminology.  Meets 
daily.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

25-325    Play  Production  3 

Fundamentals  of  directing  and  stagecraft.  Planned  for  those  who  may  be 
called  on  to  direct  amateur  productions  for  public  performance.  Study  of  every 
essential  problem  in  production,  including  play-selection,  analysis  of  play 
structure,  making  prompt-books,  charting  stage  business,  casting,  conduct  of 
rehearsals,  lighting,  make-up,  costuming,  scenery,  sound  effects.  Meets  daily. 
(Course  supplants  former  Ed.  401 — Methods  in  the  Dramatic  Arts.) 

25-427    Development  of  the  Drama  and  the  Theater  3 

Reading  and  discussing  selected  masterpieces  of  Western  drama  from  classical 
antiquity  to  present  day,  correlated  with  survey  of  chief  periods  of  theatrical 
history  and  major  developments  in  drama  and  theater  during  each  of  these 
periods.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 


Economics 

55-215    Basic  Economic  Statistics  3 

Introductory  course  primarily  designed  to  provide  necessary  tools  for  business 
analysis.  Organization  and  presentation  of  data;  computation  of  descriptive 
constants;  fundamentals  of  distribution;  elements  of  probability;  time  series. 
Examples  taken  from  business  and  economics.  Prerequisite:  50-206  (Business). 

55-301/55-302    Principles  of  Economics  I  &  II  6 

Brief  survey  of  chief  economic  institutions  of  this  country*  Introduces  students 
to  methods  of  economic  analysis  bearing  on  issues  confronting  this  country  and 
the  world.  Macro-economics  and  micro-economics  are  treated  equally. 


Education 

60-10    Reading  Laboratory  0 

Basic  reading  skills  with  application  to  subject-content  needs,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  reading  interests. 
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60-50    Freshman  Orientation  0 

Gives  the  beginning  student  a  survey  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  as  a 
student  and  after  he  leaves  college.  Includes  effective  college  living  and  living 
with  one's  self  as  well  as  with  others.  Family,  community,  and  home  problems 
emphasized. 

60-80    Developmental  Reading  0 

Assists  the  average  and  able  reader  to  improve  his  skills  to  the  maximum  of 
his  potentialities. 

60-201    Foundations  of  Education  3 

Introduction  to  Education  through  survey  of  historical,  philosophical,  socio- 
logical, psychological,  and  administrative  foundations  of  the  subject. 

60-301    The  Elementary  School:  Curriculum  3 

Organization,  content,  scope,  and  sequence  of  present-day  elementary  school 
curricula.  Special  study  of  different  elementary  school  subjects  and  programs, 
both  traditional  and  new.  Prerequisite:  60-201. 

60-312    The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School  3 

Broad  concept  of  reading  in  relationship  between  reading  and  child  growth 
and  development.  Factors  of  readiness;  basic  word  attack  skills;  comprehension 
skill;  creative  aspects  of  reading.  Laboratory  experiences;  testing,  evaluating 
materials  according  to  difficulty  levels  and  reading  interests  of  pupils;  con- 
struction of  reading  devices  used  for  student  projects;  reports.  Techniques  of 
remedial  reading  unit  taught  in  Reading  Laboratory.  Laboratory  experiences 
in  the  public  schools. 

60-313    The  Secondary  School  3 

Various  types  of  curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities;  methods  of  teaching 
and  evaluation;  classroom  management  in  secondary  schools.  Evaluation  of 
traditional  and  progressive  schools.  Laboratory  experiences  in  the  public  schools. 

60-317    The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Secondary  School         3 

Use  and  evaluation  of  techniques  in  teaching  social  sciences  on  high  school 
level.  Laboratory  experiences  in  the  public  schools. 

60-319    The  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Secondary  School  3 

Principles  and  problems  of  selection,  organization,  presentation  of  subject 
matter.  Use  of  supplies,  equipment,  sensory  aids  in  laboratory  procedures  and 
management  in  teaching  biological  and  physical  sciences.  Laboratory  ex- 
periences in  the  public  schools. 

60-324    The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School  3 

Extensive  study  of  reading  needs  of  high  school  sutdents.  Testing;  principles 
underlying  the  reading  program;  appropriate  skills  for  reading  different  subjects 
and  materials.  Laboratory  experiences  provided  for  analysis  of  materials. 
Laboratory  experiences,  also,  in  the  public  schools. 

60-325    The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Secondary  School  3 

Survey  of  materials  and  methods  of  teaching  English  in  high  schools.  Ad- 
ditional attention  to  English  scales  and  tests  commonly  used  in  our  educational 
system.  Laboratory  experiences  in  the  public  schools. 

60-328    The  Elementary  School:  Primary  Grades  6 

Integrated  course  in  curriculum,  methods,  and  materials  of  primary  grades 
of  present  day  elementary  school,  including  the  nongraded  primary.  Stress  is 
placed  upon  broader  concepts  of  content  and  methods  in  language  arts,  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  social  studies.  Study  of  traditional  and  new  programs, 
techniques,  and  procedures,  including  unit  teaching,  team  teaching,  programed 
instruction,  individual  prescribed  instruction,  educational  TV  and  other  audio- 
visual media,  etc.  Prerequisite:  60-201 — Foundations  of  Education. 


EDUCATION  \  L  I 

Credit 

60-329    The  Elementary  School:  Grammar  Grades  6 

Integrated  course  in  curriculum,  methods,  and  materials  of  grammar  grades 
of  present  day  elementary  school,  including  the  nongraded  grammar  school. 
Stress  is  placed  upon  broader  concepts  of  content  and  methods  in  language  arts, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies.  Study  of  traditional  and  new  pro- 
grams, techniques,  and  procedures,  including  unit  teaching,  team  teaching, 
programmed  instruction,  individually  prescribed  instruction,  educational  TV 
and  other  audiovisual  media,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Education  201,  Foundations 
of  Education. 

60-321-322    Principles  and  Practices  of  Early  Childhood  Education  6 

(1st  semester)  Introduction  to  field  of  early  childhood  education.  Historical 
development  of  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten.  Relationship  between  early 
childhood  education  programs  and  child  growth  and  development.  Learning 
theory  applied  to  early  childhood  education.  Influence  of  cultural  and  social 
factors  upon  curriculum  content  and  method.  Differences  and  continuity 
between  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten.  Kindergarten  as  preparation  for 
primary  grades.  Learnings  and  personal  qualities  of  teacher.  Preview  of  curri- 
culum and  methods. 

(2nd  semester)  Development  of  Curriculum.  Academic  content  of  early 
childhood  programs  in  major  areas  of  language  arts,  social  studies,  science  and 
mathematics,  music  and  art,  and  dramatics  and  creative  play.  Social  develop- 
ment and  learnings.  Curriculum  adjustment  for  exceptional  child.  Long — range 
goals  and  flexibility.  Interrelationships  between  curriculum  and  techniques 
methods,  materials,  and  resources.  Directed  observation  in  College  Laboratory 
Nursery  School  and  Community  Nursery  Schools  and  Kindergartens. 

60-339    The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Secondary  3 

Systematic  coverage  of  objectives,  methods,  materials  in  teaching  Mathe- 
matics at  secondary  school  level  as  applicable  to  both  traditional  and  modern 
programs.  Laboratory  experiences  in  the  public  shcools. 

60-403    Educational  Media  2 

Students  introduced  to  audiovisual  media  and  communicative  skills,  and 
instructed  in  their  use.  Highlights  adaptability  of  audiovisual  procedures  to 
any  instructional  program. 

60-406    Principles  of  Guidance  3 

Trains  prospective  teachers  to  analyze  pupils,  determine  their  needs,  evaluate 
their  environment  in  terms  of  their  needs.  Special  attention  given  techniques 
used  in  guiding  pupils  to  discover  their  needs  and  abilities;  to  adjust  to  their 
environment  socially,  emotionally,  educationally,  vocationally.  Prerequisites: 
61-307  or  61-308,  and  61-309  (Psychology),  or  approval  of  instructor. 

60-408    Techniques,  Materials,  and  Resources 

in  Early  Childhood  Education  3 

A  course  providing  intensive  training  in  the  techniques  of  effective  teaching 
and  use  of  tools  and  materials  of  value  in  early  childhood  programs.  Also  practice 
in  use  of  school  system  and  community  resources.  Directed  Laboratory  experi- 
ences in  the  College  Laboratory  Nursery  School  and  approved  private  and 
public  kindergartens. 

60-409    Philosophy  of  Education  3 

Aids  in  developing  a  concept  of  modern  education  to  the  end  that  students 
may  develop  their  own  working  philosophies.  Aids  students  in  solving  new 
problems  which  may  arise  from  their  own  experiences.  Prerequisites  for  Elemen- 
tary Education  majors:  60-201  and  61-307  (Psychology);  prerequisites  for  other 
students:  61-307  or  61-308  (Psychology). 
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60-413    Observation  and  Supervised  Teaching  6 

Teaching  under  supervision  in  various  administrative  units  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  elsewhere.  Attention  specifically  to  teaching  and  to  guid- 
ance procedures  commonly  used  in  effective  high  schools.  Opportunities  to 
discuss  with  supervising  teacher  and  supervisors  the  problems  of  student 
teaching.  Prerequisites:  appropriate  Methods  courses(s);  60-313;  required 
Psychology  courses  according  to  curriculum  followed;  at  least  20  semester  hours 
of  subject-matter  courses  in  field  in  which  student  expects  to  do  student  teaching. 

60-415    Advanced  Reading  Techniques  3 

For  potential  teachers  in  use  of  advanced  reading  techniques.  Individualized 
and  group  experiences  in  Reading  Laboratory.  Special  reading  project  required 
of  each  student. 

60-423    Observation  and  Supervised  Teaching  6 

Opportunities  for  cadet  teaching  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to 
provide  necessary  experiences  for  students  in  K-12  curricula.  Prerequisites: 
required  Psychology  according  to  curriculum  followed;  60-201,  60-313;  Senior 
standing  in  student's  major. 

60-431    Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  6 

Opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  variety  of  activities  present  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  in  addition  to  classroom  teaching.  Planning  definite  teaching  units; 
teaching  in  actual  classroom  situations  under  close  supervision;  evaluating 
student  progress;  conferences  with  supervising  teachers  and  supervisors.  Public 
schools  of  North  Carolina,  and  elsewhere,  used  by  College.  Prerequisite:  60-201, 
60-301,  60-303,  60-312;  and  61-307,  61-309  (Psychology). 

60-441    Administration  and  Supervision  3 

For  prospective  principals.  Central  areas  of  concern:  scheduling,  budgeting, 
school-community  relationships,  pupil  accounting,  school  philosophy  and 
objectives,  new  techniques  for  improving  supervision,  evaluation  of  instruction. 
Prerequisites  for  Elementry  Education  majors:  61-307  and  61-309  (Psychology); 
prerequisites  for  other  students:  required  Psychology  courses  according  to  cur- 
riculum followed,  and  60-313. 

60-464    Techniques  and  Materials  for  Improving 

Reading  in  the  Public  School  3 

Techniques  for  remedial  and  developmental  programs.  Emphasis  on  teacher- 
and  pupil-made  instructional  materials.  Designed  for  inservice  teachers  and 
Seniors  who  are  Elementary  Education  or  English  majors.  Prerequisite  for 
Seniors:  consent  of  instructor. 

60-465    Reading  Problems  in  the  Public  School  3 

Emphasis  upon  diagnostic  procedures  and  individualized  instruction.  De- 
signed for  inservice  teachers  and  Seniors  who  are  Elementary  Education  or 
English  majors.  Prerequisites:  60-464,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

60-499    Problems  1-3 

For  advanced  Seniors  who  can  benefit  from  independent  study  and  research 
on  well-defined  problems  in  the  disciplines  of  thier  major  fields.  Detailed  re- 
ports) of  research  required.  Conferences  arranged. 

English 

20-20    Writing  Laboratory  0 

Functional  writing  with  emphasis  upon  basic  paragraph  and  theme  develop- 
ment. 

20-50    Communications  Review  0 

Opportunities  to  strengthen  communications  skills  according  to  needs  re- 
vealed by  placement  tests. 
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20-70      English  Fundamentals  0 

Refresher  course  in  spelling,  grammar,  mechanics,  composition;  required 
of  students  who  failed  the  English  Proficiency  Examination. 

20-101/20-102    Reading  and  Composition  6 

Essentials  of  composition  and  reading;  systematic  application  of  principles 
and  skills.  First  semester:  procedures  introduced  for  effective  use  of  library; 
second  semester:  principles  and  skills  developed  further,  to  culminate  in  a  re- 
search paper.  Throughout  course,  students  introduced  to  major  literary  forms 
through  study  of  selected  works  serving  as  models  and  for  purposes  of  enrich- 
ment. Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  composition,  grammar,  and  literature. 

20-201/20-202    World  Literature  6 

Selected  masterpieces  of  Western  literature  read  and  discussed  for  their 
comments  on  life  and  the  meaning  of  existence.  Emphasis  on  genres  and  literary 
tempers  (classicism,  romanticism,  realism).  Students  required  to  maintain 
satisfactory  standards  of  written  and  spoken  expression. 

20-227    Advanced  Composition  3 

Develops  understanding  of  principles  and  skills.  Provides  extensive  practice 
in  writing  various  types  of  expository  composition.  Class  discussions  based  on 
student  themes  and  literary  models. 

20-301/20-302    English  Literature  6 

Survey  course.  Literature  of  England  through  study  of  major  writers.  Histor- 
ical and  cultural  forces  which  influenced  their  art.  First  semester:  Anglo-Saxon 
Period  to  1784;  second  semester:  1784  to  present. 

20-305/20-306    American  Literature  6 

Survey  course;  literature  of  the  United  States.  Continuity  of  historical  and 
cultural  forces  as  seen  in  works  of  major  writers.  First  semester:  Colonial  Period 
through  1865;  second  semester:  1865  to  present. 

20-319    Children's  Literature  3 

Survey  of  world  literature  for  children  in  the  elementary  school.  Emphasis 
on  forms  having  the  most  interest  for  children. 

20-327    Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  English  Language  3 

English  sounds,  pronunciation,  spelling,  etymology,  syntax,  and  usage  con- 
sidered through  study  of  the  history  of  the  language. 

20-328    English  Literature  of  the  18th  Centruy  3 

Poetry  and  prose  (exclusive  of  the  novel)  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Special 
emphasis  on  triumph  and  decline  of  Neo-Classicism  and  approach  of  Romanti- 
cism, including  historical  and  cultural  forces  affecting  both  tempers. 

20-329    English  Literature  of  the  19th  Century  3 

Study  in  depth  of  major  writing  of  nineteenth  century  (exclusive  of  the  novel). 
Triumph  of  Romanticism  and  the  Victorian  Age;  historical  and  cultural  forces 
of  the  times. 

20-336    Literature  for  Adolescents  3 

Reading  interests  of  adolescents.  Understanding  content  and  demonstrating 
effective  techniques  of  teaching  literature  in  the  high  school. 

20-365    Contemporary  American  Literature  3 

Critical  study  of  selected  works  by  major  writers  of  20th  century. 
20-388    English  Literature  of  the  Renaissance  3 

Poetry,  prose,  and  drama  (exclusive  of  Shakespeare)  of  representative  authors. 
Historical  and  cultural  forces  shaping  Renaissance  thought. 

20-389    English  Literature  of  the  17th  Century  3 

Prose  and  poetry  (exclusive  of  the  drama)  given  intensive  study.  Types  of 
literature;  development  of  ideas;  historical  significance  of  the  period. 
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20-399    Creative  Writing  2 

Laboratory  course  for  students  who  have  demonstrated  some  talent  and  wish 
to  develop  individual  interests  and  creative  capacities.  Short  story,  poetry,  the 
formal  essay,  student  writings  read  and  criticiz'ed  informally  by  members  of 
class.  One  hour  weekly  devoted  to  lecture  and  discussion;  two  hours  weekly,  to 
laboratory  work. 

20-422    Advanced  English  Grammar  3 

Study  of  descriptive  grammar  (traditional,  structural,  and  generative). 

20-425    Shakespeare  3 

Selected  comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories  studied  with  emphasis  on  dramatic 
techniques.  The  Elizabethan  stage. 

20-430    The  English  Novel  3 

Analytical  study  of  English  novel,  eighteenth  century  to  present.  The  novel 
as  a  genre;  development  in  form  and  style. 

20-436    News  Writing  2 

Recognizing,  gathering,  and  writing  news.  Workshop  for  training  students  to 
plan  and  edit  school  publications  is  integral  part  of  course. 

20-458    Negro  American  Literature 

A  course  design  to  introduce  the  student  to  Negro  American  contributions 
to  the  field  of  literature,  and  to  use  as  the  background  for  this  review  the  histor- 
ical, political,  social  economic,  and  intellectual  forces  which  molded  and  im- 
pelled the  writing  of  such  literature. 

It  is  also  design  to  examine,  in  depth,  selected  works  by  Negro  American 
writers,  and  to  conduct  their  study  critically — as  (a)  Negro,  (b)  American,  and 
(c)  literature. 

20-475    Literary  Criticism  3 

Techniques  examined  in  works  of  selected  major  critics  and  practiced  in 
application  of  critical  principles  to  texts  representing  major  literary  genres. 
Includes  selections  from  current  literature.  Prerequisites:  20-301/20-302. 

French 

21-101/21-102    Elementary  French  6 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  and  reading  for  vocabulary 
building.  Conversation.  Laboratory  practice. 

21-201/21-202    Intermediate  French  6 

Review  of  grammatical  principles.  Development  of  reading,  writing,  and 
conversational  skills.  Continued  laboratory  practice.  Reading  and  interpretation 
of  selected  stories.  Students  also  introduced  to  aspects  of  French  culture. 
Prerequisites:  21-101/21-102,  or  satisfactorily  passing  a  standard  French  place- 
ment test. 

21-301/21-302    Survey  of  French  Literature  (Middle  Ages  to 

18th  Century)  6 

Great  works  of  literature  studied  as  representatives  of  French  civilization  and 
culture.  Prerequisites:  21-201/21-202. 

21-387    Advanced  French  Composition  m  3 

Develops  facility  in  use  of  French  idiom.  Emphasis  on  style  and  precision. 
Prerequisites:  21-201/21-202. 

21-401/21-402    Survey  of  French  Literature  (18th  Century 

to  the  Present)  6 

Continued  study  of  French  civilization  and  culture.  Students  continue  to 
develop  facility  in  use  of  the  language.  Prerequisites:  21-301/21-302. 
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44-201    Principles  of  Geography  3 

Elements  of  the  natural  environment,  characteristics,  distribution,  and 
relation  to  population.  Cultural,  economic,  and  social  development  of  man. 
Relation  of  geography  to  physical  and  social  sciences. 

44-204    Geography  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  3 

Study  and  analysis  of  correlation  of  natural  resources  and  other  environ- 
mental factors  with  the  cultural,  economic,  and  social  developments  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Guidance 

(see  under  Education,  and  Psychology) 

Health 

80-137    Health  Concepts  2 

Study  of  solutions  to  health  problems  by  applying  scientific  knowledge^  Ways 
and  means  of  healthful  living. 

80-269    Principles,  Practices,  and  Procedures 

of  Health  Education  2 

Methods  and  materials  necessary  to  teach  Health  in  elementary  schools. 
Planning  and  organizing  activities  for  effective  health  teaching.  Experience  in 
preparing  and  evaluating  instructional  materials. 

80-352    Principles  of  Community  Health  3 

Understanding  factors  influencing  maintenance  and  promotion  of  community 
health.  Special  consideration  of  environmental  sanitation  and  community 
resources  for  health  promotion. 

80-460    School  Health  Education  3 

Principles,  methods,  materials,  resources,  and  teaching  aids  available  for 
teaching  health  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

80-464    Principles  of  Disease  Prevention  and  Control  3 

Major  communicable  and  non-communicable  health  problems.  Prevention 
and  control  measures.  Causative  factors,  symptoms,  and  mode  of  transmission. 
Treatment,  prevention,  and  control  measures  in  reference  to  these  problems. 


History 

41-147    History  of  World  Civilization  3 

World  civilization  from  prehistoric  times  to  1650.  Survey  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  intellectual  history  of  major  world  civilizations  before  period 
of  Western  domination.  Particular  emphasis  upon  ancient  Egypt  and  Meso- 
potamia, ancient  India  and  China,  native  cultures  in  the  Americas,  Islam  at  its 
height,  Afro-Islamic  kingdoms  of  West  Africa,  classical  Mediterranean  civili- 
zations, medieval  Europe,  Renaissance,  Reformation,  and  Age  of  Discovery. 
Offered  both  semesters. 
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41-148    History  of  World  Civilization  3 

World  civilization  from  1650  to  present;  continuation  of  41-147.  Emergence 
of  modern  nation-states  of  Europe;  Enlightenment,  democratic  revolutions, 
Industrial  Revolution,  19th-century  imperialism,  World  War  I,  rise  of  Com- 
munism and  Fascism,  World  War  II,  and  the  Cold  War.  Offered  both  semesters. 

41-255    American  History  to  1865  3 

General  political,  constitutional,  and  economic  development  of  the  United 
States  from  Colonial  Period  to  end  of  Civil  War.  Prerequisites:  41-147/41-148. 
Offered  both  semesters. 

41-256    American  History  Since  1865  3 

Continuation  of  41-255.  Analysis  of  political,  constitutional,  social,  and 
economic  growth  of  United  States  from  Civil  War  to  present.  Emphasis  on 
Reconstruction,  economic  depressions,  and  the  two  World  Wars  as  factors  in 
American  growth  and  development.  Prerequisite:  41-255.  Offered  both  semesters. 

41-376    History  of  North  Carolina  3 

General  survey  of  political,  economic,  and  social  history  of  North  Carolina. 
Problems  of  North  Carolina  growth  and  development;  their  relation  to  problems 
of  growth  and  development  of  nation  as  a  whole.  Offered  according  to  demand. 

41-385    Foundations  of  Modern  Europe  1500-1815  3 

Modern  European  heritage;  traces  ramifications  as  they  lead  to  other  parts 
of  the  world,  emphasizing  America  and  Asia.  Economic,  social,  political,  and 
intellectual  phases  of  development.  Geographic  explorations,  development  of 
commerce,  fermentation  of  ideas,  etc.  Transition  from  divine  right  to  human 
rights.  Revolutions,  counter-revolutions.  Fall  semester. 

41-386    Modern  European  History  Since  1815  3 

Continuation  of  41-385.  Economic,  social,  and  political  developments  in 
Europe  since  1815.  Unity  and  diversity  of  Europe  in  1815;  period  of  revolution; 
emergence  of  new  powers  followed  by  imperial  rivalries  and  World  Wars  I  and 
II.  Prerequisite:  41-385.  Spring  semester. 

41-450    Negro  History  3 

African  backgrounds  of  the  American  Negro.  Part  he  played  in  exploration 
and  discovery  of  America.  His  relationship  with  constitutional,  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  development  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisites: 
41-256,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Spring  semester. 

41-455    Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  3 

Constitutional  problems  involved  in  struggle  for  independence.  Establish- 
ment of  national  government.  Growth  of  democracy.  Slavery  controversy;  Civil 
War.  Second  half  of  course:  problems  arising  from  growth  of  capitalism,  organi- 
zation of  labor,  territorial  expansion,  World  War  I,  the  United  Nations,  and 
collective  security.  Prerequisite:  41-256.  Spring  semester. 

41-456    Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  3 

Conduct  and  problems  of  American  foreign  policy,  beginning  with  diplomacy 
involved  in  achieving  independence.  Struggle  for  neutrality  and  commercial 
recognition;  westward  expansion  on  North  American  continent.  Origins  and 
reasons  for  Monroe  Doctrine;  diplomacy  connected  with  Civil  War;  overseas 
expansion  and  acquisition  of  overseas  territories;  relations  with  Latin  America 
and  the  Orient;  the  two  World  Wars;  League  of  Nations;  United  Nations. 
Prerequisite:  41-256.  Offered  according  to  demand. 

41-458    The  United  States  Since  1900  3 

Survey  of  American  history  since  the  Spanish-American  War.  Role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power.  Prerequisite:  41-256.  Offered  according  to  de- 
mand. 
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41-461    History  of  England  3 

Beginning  and  development  of  English  nationality.  Narrative  treatment 
of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  development  of  English  people;  their  con- 
stitutional and  legal  systems.  Particularly  suited  as  background  for  the  student 
of  English  literature.  Offered  according  to  demand. 

41-464    History  of  the  Far  East  3 

Survey  of  development  of  civilizations  of  China,  Korea,  and  Japan  from 
earliest  times  to  present.  Transformation  of  China,  Korea,  and  Japan  under 
impact  of  western  influence.  Role  of  these  countries  in  World  War  II  and  in 
postwar  developments.  Spring  semester. 

41-467    Modern  Russian  History  3 

Survey  of  Russian  history;  greatest  emphasis  on  immediate  unfolding  of 
"October  Revolution"  and  foundation  of  Soviet  State.  Various  Five- Year  Plans; 
attempt  of  Communist  Russia  to  extend  Communism  throughout  the  world; 
World  War  II,  Cold  War;  such  recent  trends  as  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict,  threat 
of  thermonuclear  extermination.  Prerequisite:  41-148.  Offered  according  to 
demand. 

41-470    The  World  Since  1914  3 

Survey  of  recent  developments  since  assassination  of  Franz-Ferdinand  in  1914. 
Rise  and  fall  of  Nazism  and  Fascism;  aise  of  Communist  Russia;  League  of 
Nations  and  the  United  Nations;  end  of  imperialism  in  Asia  and  Africa  with 
accompanying  problems.  Prerequisite:  41-256.  Not  open  to  students  taking  43- 
401  (Political  Science).  Offered  according  to  demand. 

41-473    Africa,  Past  and  Present  3 

Survey  of  geography,  history,  and  present-day  problems  of  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara.  Prerequisite:  42-204  (Anthropology).  Offered  according  to  demand. 

41-477    History  of  Latin  America  3 

Origin  and  development  of  Latin  American  states  from  colonial  times  to 
present.  European  background;  conquest  and  settlement;  political,  social, 
economic,  and  military  aspects  of  causes  of  revolution;  nature  of  political  in- 
stitutions and  systems  in  the  American  republics.  Spring  semester. 


Industrial  Arts 

90-101    Introduction  to  Industrial  Arts  2 

Origins,  developments,  principles,  and  relationships  of  Industrial  Arts  Edu- 
cation in  public  schools  of  the  nation. 

90-102    General  Shop  2 

Meaningful  experiences  in  such  areas  as  wood,  metal,  ceramics,  graphic  arts, 
leather,  textiles,  and  plastics.  Various  tools,  materials,  and  machines  involved 
in  these  areas.  Some  projects  involve  a  combination  of  areas. 

90-105    Mechanical  Drawing  I  2 

Fundamentals.  Use  and  care  of  drawing  equipment.  Principles  of  ortho- 
graphic projection. 

90-106    Mechanical  Drawing  II  2 

Continuation  of  90-105.  Dimensions  and  inking  of  working  drawings. 

90-201    Woodwork  I  3 

Basic  operations  and  processes  performed  with  hand  tools  and  some  machines. 
Related  information  dealing  with  materials,  tools,  and  machines. 
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90-202    Woodwork  II 

More  advanced  machine  operations  and  increased  skills  in  use  of  hand  tools. 
Elements  of  good  design.  Construction  principles  used  in  modern  furniture  con- 
struction. 

90-205    Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Drafting  2 

Parallel  and  radial  line  development  and  triangulation. 

90-206    Architectural  Drawing  2 

Elements.  Some  attention  to  history  and  styles  of  architecture. 

90-236    Industrial  Arts  Design  3 

Contemporary  design  and  its  application  to  education  and  communication. 
Rendering  poster  designs  and  exhibits. 

90-300    General  Technology  3 

A  course  designed  for  non-majors  which  embraces  basic  concepts  in  compre- 
hension of  materials  fabrications,  plastics  graphics,  photography,  wood  lami- 
nation, furniture,  identification  of  techniques  of  industry,  and  introduction  to 
the  use  of  basic  equipment. 

90-301    General  Metals  3 

Major  phases  of  metalwork  including  art  metal,  forging,  foundry,  welding, 
metal  spinning,  ornamental  ironwork,  and  sheet  metal. 

90-302    Machine  Shop  3 

Basic  operations  in  machine  shop  practice,  including  lathe  operation,  milling, 
shaping,  and  grinding. 

90-351/90-352    Electricity  and  Electronics  6 

Fundamental  electrical  principles;  basic  electronic  applications  including  the 
circuits  of  radio,  television,  and  industrial  controls.  Projects  and  experiments 
required  in  both  areas. 

90-427    Industrial  Arts  for  Elementary  School  Teachers  3 

A  course  designed  to  provide  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  with  an  awareness  of  the  influence  of  technology  upon  everyday 
life,  knowledge  of  technological  development  of  basic  manipulative  skills. 

90-447    Leathercraft  2 

Study  of  the  history  and  manufacture  of  leather;  the  kinds  of  leather;  tools 
and  equipment  used.  Designing,  tooling,  lacing,  and  carving  are  stressed. 

90-448    Cabinet  and  Furniture  Construction  4 

Different  types  of  advanced  cabinet  design;  more  advanced  layout  and  con- 
struction methods  for  cabinet  parts.  Advanced  techniques  and  design  in  furniture 
construction  and  in  wood  finishing. 

90-449    Teaching  Content  and  Methods  in  Industrial  Arts  3 

Methods  and  techniques  of  teaching  industrial  subjects.  Lesson  planning, 
class  organization,  and  methods  of  teaching  manipulative  skills  emphasized. 

90-452    Care  and  Maintenance  of  Shop  Equipment  2 

Stress  on  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  shop  tools  and  equipment. 

90-456    Modern  Industry  3 

Function,  organization,  materials,  and  processes  of  industry,  for  interpretation 
of  industry  in  secondary  school  industrial  education  programs. 

90-466    Plastics-craft  2 

Study  of  the  history  and  manufacture  of  plastics;  the  kinds  of  plastics;  tools 
and  equipment  used. 
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90-499    Special  Problems  3-4 

A  course  structured  for  majors  of  Industrial  Arts  who  have  unique  problems 
relating  to  the  curriculum  during  the  Junior  or  Senior  years. 


Library  Service 

03-301    Introduction  of  Reference  Materials  2 

Study  of  library  techniques  and  material  resources.  Basic  reference  tools, 
periodical  indices,  library  card  catalogue.  Includes,  for  practical  purposes,  the 
College  Library. 

03-302    Selection  and  Use  of  Library  Material  3 

Study  and  evaluation  of  broad  subject  area  of  printed,  filmed,  and  recorded 
materials  suitable  for  school  library  collections.  Principles  of  selection;  aids  to 
selection;  practice  activities  in  use  of  materials  in  the  modern  school  program. 
Prerequisites:  03-301,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

03-401    Library  Cataloguing  and  Classification  3 

Classification  by  the  abridged  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  schedule. 
Principles  for  cataloguing  books,  films,  filmstrips,  slides,  phonorecords,  and 
tapes.  Procedures  for  ordering  and  using  Library  of  Congress  and  Wilson  cards. 
Filing  by  ALA  rules.  Prerequisites:  03-302,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

2  -402    School  Library  Service  3 

Principles  of  library  administration  and  organization.  Function  of  school 
library  as  learning  center,  as  integral  part  of  school  prog/am.  Housing  and 
maintenance  of  materials  collection.  Library  budget;  duties  and  services  of 
library  staff. 

03-407    Storytelling  3 

The  fundamental  principles  and  techniques  of  telling  stories;  and  the  selection 
of  suitable  materials;  involves  preparation  and  presentation  of  stories. 

Mathematics 

32-101/32-102    Modern  Basic  Mathematics  6 

Basic  notions  of  sets,  logic,  relations,  probability,  and  mathematical  struc- 
tures. Essential  processes  of  elementary  algebra  including  factoring,  graphing, 
and  solutions  of  linear  and  quadratic  equations. 

32-103    Modern  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  3 

Standard  topics  of  college  algebra  and  trigonometry  approached  through  use 
of  set  theory  and  postulates  of  algebraic  systems.  Mathematical  proofs;  systems 
of  equations;  vectors;  matrices;  determinants;  inequalities;  functions;  exponents; 
logarithms;  complex  numbers;  trigonometric  functions;  solutions  of  triangles. 

32-201/32-202/32-301    Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  9 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  calculus  with  analytic  geometry  interspersed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  supplement  and  augment  efficiently  presentation  of  basic 
principles  of  the  calculus.  Prerequisite:  32-103. 

32-231/32-232    Concepts  of  Elementary  Mathematics  6 

Structure  of  the  number  system.  Emphasis  on  basic  concepts  and  techniques. 
Systematic  coverage  of  real  number  system;  properties  of  the  fundamental 
operations;  inverses;  systems  of  numeration;  the  number  line;  sets;  elementary 
logic  including  truth  tables.  Some  elementary  number  theory,  including  prime 
numbers,  properties  of  even  and  odd  numbers,  congruences,  and  proof  Pre- 
requisites: 32-101/32-102. 
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32-300    Algebra  3 

Basic  ideas.  Structure  of  algebra  including  equations  and  inequalities;  positive 
and  negative  numbers;  absolute  values;  graphing  of  truth  sets  of  equations  and 
inequalities;  modular  arithmetic;  complex  numbers;  polynomials;  functions. 

32-302    Abstract  Algebra  3 

Introduction  to  modern  algebra,  its  place  in  historical  development  of  Mathe- 
matics, including  elementary  notions  of  sets,  logic,  fields,  groups,  rings,  matrices, 
and  vector  spaces.  Prerequisite:  32-103. 

32-303    Geometry  3 

Experimental  and  informal  geometry,  including  congruence,  measurement, 
parallelism,  similarity,  and  proof  as  taught  within  framework  of  modern  con- 
cepts and  terminology.  Introduction  to  trigonometry  and  coordinate  geometry. 
Prerequisites:  32-101/32-102. 

32-304    Modern  College  Geometry  3 

Rapid  review  of  elementary  geometry.  Theorems  and  processes  of  modern 
geometry,  including  nature  of  proof,  constructions,  loci,  properties  of  triangles, 
harmonic  range  and  pencils,  poles  and  polars,  inversion,  theorems  of  Ceva, 
Menelaus,  Desargue;  introduction  to  non-Euclidean  geometry,  etc. 

32-313    Linear  Algebra  3 

Fundamental  theory  of  finite  dimensional  vector  spaces,  matrices,  and  linear 
transformations.  Prerequisites:  32-201/32-202/32-301. 

32-400    Basic  Statistics  3 

Collection  and  handling  of  data,  tables  and  graphs,  measures  of  central 
tendency  and  variability,  correlation.  Introduction  to  research  design  and 
analysis  of  variance. 

32-401/32-402    Probability-Statistics  6 

Permutations,  combinations,  laws  of  probability,  Bernouilli's  theorem, 
stochastic  processes,  central  limit  and  other  limit  theorems,  law  of  large  numbers, 
sampling  distributions,  confidence  limits,  tests  of  hypothesis,  analysis  of  vari- 
ance. Prerequisite:  32-301. 

32-403    Differential  Equations  3 

Methods  of  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations  of  the  first  order  and 
of  higher  orders.  Emphasis  on  geometrical  and  physical  applications.  Prere- 
quisite: 32-301. 

32-404    Advanced  Calculus 

Rigorous  discussion  of  notion  of  limit,  continuity,  properties  of  continuous 
functions,  mean  value  theorems,  Taylor's  formula,  Gamma,  Beta,  and  Bessell 
functions,  line  surface,  space  integrals,  Fourier's  series.  Prerequisite:  32-301. 


Music 

71-50      Basic  Musicianship  0* 

Concentrated  study  of  rudiments  of  music  (scales,  intervals,  triad  con- 
struction, rudimentary  form,  etc.).  Intensive  drills  in  rhythmic  and  melodic 
patterns.  Keyboard,  sight-singing,  and  ear-training  drills.  Required  of  Music 
majors  and  minors  whose  previous  training  indicates  need  for  course.  Meets 
three  hours  weekly. 


*  When  taken  by  non-music  majors  or  minors  who  desire Jcredit,  course  number  is  71-100,  yielding 
two  semester  hours  credit. 
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71-101/71-102    Harmony  I  4 

Triads  and  chords  in  diatonic  harmony,  in  root  position  and  all  inversions. 
Non-harmonic  devices;  dominant  seventh  chords;  beginning  modulation; 
cadences.  Four-part  vocal  writing;  some  instrumental  exercises.  Elementary 
analysis.  Keyboard  work.  Elementary  original  work  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
media.  Meets  three  hours  weekly.  Prerequisites:  71-50  (or  equivalent)  or  71-328, 
and  71-111  (or  equivalent). 

71-103/71-104    Sight-Singing  and  Ear-Training  I  2 

Rhythmic  problems,  their  notation  and  application  to  singing  and  instru- 
mental performance.  Develops  ability  to  sing,  to  take  melodies  from  dictation 
and  to  take  dictated  harmonic  successions.  Work  parallels  studies  in  71-101/ 
71-102.  Prerequisites:  71-50  (or  equivalent)  or  71-328. 

71-120    Piano  Glass  1 

Opportunity  for  group  instruction  for  beginners.  Enrollment  limited. 

71-121    Introduction  to  Music  Literature  2 

Survey  course.  Seeks  to  improve  musical  standards.  Elements  of  music; 
composers  and  their  contributions  in  different  periods  of  musical  development; 
acquaintance  with  orchestral  and  other  musical  instruments,  and  various  voice 
ranges.  Includes  style  developments  in  their  historical  settings.  Audiovisual 
experiences;  out-of-class  listening  extensively.  Live  performances  for  classes 
whenever  feasible.  Relation  of  music  to  other  arts  when  appropriate  for  broader 
understanding.  Meets  three  times  weekly. 

71-123/71-124    Voice  Class  2 

Fundamentals  of  voice  production  and  application  of  fundamentals  to  song 
material.  Vocal  problems  which  may  be  encountered  in  field  of  music  education; 
possible  remedies  for  these  problems. 

71-131/71-132    String  Class  2 

Special  study  of  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and  bass  viol  to  achieve  working 
knowledge  of  these  instruments. 

71-196    Band  Instruments  Class  1 

For  beginners  and  those  with  limited  previous  experience.  Rudiments  of 
playing  band  instruments.  Spring  semester. 

71-201/71-202    Harmony  II  4 

Continuation  of  71-101/71-102.  Chromatic  harmony;  secondary  and  dimin- 
ished seventh  chords;  9th,  11th,  13th  chords;  altered  tones  and  chords.  Foreign 
modulations;  keyboard  harmony;  more  advanced  analysis.  Introduction  to 
20th-century  procedures.  Original  work  in  vocal  and  instrumental  media.  Meets 
three  hours  weekly.  Prerequisites:  71-102,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

71-203/71-204    Sight-Singing  and  Ear-Training  II  2 

Continuation  of  71-103/71-104.  Work  parallels  studies  in  71-201/71-202. 
Prerequisites:  71-104,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

71-207    Music  History:    Ancient  Times  Through  Baroque  3 

Developments  as  manifested  primarily  in  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renais- 
sance, and  Baroque  through  stylistic  evolution  and  innovation.  Some  attention 
to  non-Western  developments.  Audiovisual  experiences;  field  trips  when 
feasible.  Prerequisites:  71-101  and  71-121,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

71-208    Music  History:  18th  and  19th  Centuries  3 

Continuation  of  71-207.  Baroque,  Rococo,  Classical,  and  Romantic  develop- 
ments in  evolution  of  musical  style.  Attention  to  major  composers  whose  works 
summarize  stylistic  developments  and  innovations.  Some  attention  to  American 
and  non-Western  developments.  Audiovisual  experiences;  field  trips  when 
feasible.  Prerequisites:  71-207,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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71-251/71-252    Instrumental  Glass  Survey  2 

Fundamental  knowledge  of  woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion  instruments 
through  practical  experiences.  For  students  concentrating  in  Piano,  Voice,  or 
Organ. 

71-301    Counterpoint  3 

Techniques  associated  with  18th-century  counterpoint  (motive  develop- 
ment, invention,  chorale  forms,  invertible  counterpoint,  fugal  procedures,  etc.). 
Two-part  writing  emphasized;  some  three-part  writing.  Some  original  work. 
Prerequisite:  71-202  (or  equivalent). 

71-303    Form  and  Analysis  2 

Various  polyphonic  forms  including  fugue;  larger  homophonic  forms  (sonata, 
3rd  rondo,  variation,  tone  poem,  etc.).  Various  periods  of  composition;  attention 
to  20th-century  idioms.  Prerequisites:  71-202  (or  equivalent). 

71-307    Music  History:  Modern  Period  3 

Stylistic  developments  in  late-19th  and  20th  centuries,  including  Impression- 
ism, various  "schools,"  etc.  Audiovisual  experiences;  field  trips  when  feasible. 
Prerequisites:  71-208,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

71-327    Music  in  the  Elementary  School  I  2 

Basic  knowledge  needed  to  read  music  for  the  elementary  grades.  Emphasis 
on  playing  instruments  used  in  those  grades.  Major  mode,  minor  mode,  and 
chromatics  are  included. 

71-328    Music  in  the  Elementary  School  II  2 

Continuation  of  71-327.  Program  of  activities  for  elementary  schools.  Methods 
and  materials  in  teaching  the  six  basic  activities  in  the  Music  curriculum,  Grades 
1-6.  Laboratory  experiences  provided.  Prerequisite:  71-327. 

71-338    Conducting  1 

Basic  technical  problems  involved  in  conducting  and  interpreting  instru- 
mental and  choral  music.  Practical  experiences  provided.  Prerequisites:  71-327, 
or  71-102. 

71-345    Brasswind  Class  1 

Practical  experience  for  developing  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  teach 
instruments  of  brass  family  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

71-346    Woodwind  Class  1 

Develops  through  practical  experience  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary 
to  teach  instruments  of  the  woodwind  family  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

71-347    Percussion  Class  1 

Skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  teach  instruments  of  the  percussion  battery 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  developed  through  practical  experience. 

71-351    Elementary  School  Music  Methods  and  Materials  3 

Music  presented  through  units  of  study  and  correlated  material  for  Grades 
1-6.  Methods  and  procedures  for  Music  classes  in  elementary  grades.  Labor- 
atory experiences  in  the  public  schools.  Prerequisites:  71-102,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

71-352    Secondary  School  Methods  and  Materials  3 

Music  curricula  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Methods,  procedures,  and 
materials  used  in  teaching  Music  at  these  levels.  Experiences  provided  in 
observing  General  Music  classes,  and  choral  and  instrumental  groups  in  second- 
ary schools.  Prerequisite:  71-351. 


music   I  o  y 

Credit 

71-353    Vocal  Pedagogy  2 

Vocal  anatomy  and  characteristics;  fundamentals  and  their  application.  Vocal 
defects  and  means  of  correction.  Methods,  materials,  and  procedures  for  private 
and  group  instruction. 

71-356    Procedures  and  Practices  in  Piano  Teaching  2 

Emphasis  on  piano  teaching  problems.  Methods  and  materials  used  in  teaching 
the  instrument.  Practical  experiences  in  giving  piano  instruction  to  pupils  at 
various  levels  of  advancement. 

71-401    Instrumental  and  Vocal  Arranging  2 

Gives  principles  and  develops  techniques  in  scoring  for  chorus,  band,  orches- 
tra, and  ensembles.  Vocal  and  instrumental  ranges;  transposition;  score  analysis. 

71-410    Music  of  the  Americas  2 

Developments  in  various  North  and  South  American  countries  from  16th 
through  20th  centuries;  emphasis  on  the  United  States.  Folk,  military,  "popu- 
lar," church,  concert,  composed  or  "art"  music.  Social  settings.  Audiovisual 
experiences;  field  trips  when  feasible;  collateral  readings  and  out-of-class 
listening.  Prerequisites:  71-121,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  according  to 
demand. 

71-417    Vocal  Literature  2 

Developments,  18th  through  20th  centuries.  Emphasis  on  compiling  vocal 
repertoire.  Audiovisual  experiences. 

71-428    Piano  Literature  2 

Composers,  forms,  and  styles  of  literature  for  piano  and  its  ancestors  from 
17th  century  to  present.  Audiovisual  experiences. 

71-446    Instrumental  Techniques  and  Literature  2 

Band  literature  for  elementary  and  high  schools.  Methods  of  organization 
through  practical  analysis  and  performance.  Materials  for  private  and  class 
instruction  include  music  for  small  instrumental  ensembles,  representing  various 
styles  and  composers.  Practical  laboratory  experiences  include  conducting 
groups.  Prerequisite:  71-338. 

71-447    Choral  Techniques  and  Conducting  2 

A  cappella  and  accompanied  literature  from  early  times  through  20th  century 
for  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  adult  choirs.  Conducting,  style  and  inter- 
pretation, development  of  tone,  vocal  problems,  rehearsal  procedures,  and  pro- 
gram building.  Practical  experience  required  of  all  enrollees.  Also  utilizes  campus 
vocal  groups.  Prerequisite:  71-338. 

71-456    Church  Music  2 

Survey  course.  Repertoire  for  groups  of  various  size  and  composition; 
hymnody.  Service  planning;  liturgies.  Personnel  problems;  procurement  and 
maintenance  of  facilities.  References  to  plainchant,  console  conducting,  allied 
non-Music  disciplines,  etc.  American  developments.  Practical  out-of  class  ex- 
periences; audiovisual  experiences.  Prerequisites:  71-121,  71-102,  71-112;  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Offered  according  to  demand. 


Applied  Music 

(Individual  Instruction  and  Ensembles) 

Note:  Students  not  engaged  in  one  of  the  several  music  curricula  may  register 
for  Applied  Music  instruction  on  a  credit  or  non-credit  basis  with  permission  of 
the  instructor  concerned.  Most  often,  non-credit  instruction  is  at  the  lower  levels 
of  acquired  proficiency.  (Ordinarily,  Applied  Music  instruction  called  for  by 
curricular  requirements,  is  for  credit.) 
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Placement  of  students  at  appropriate  course  levels  is  made  by  instructors 
after  an  exploratory  audition  for  this  purpose  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
course.  At  the  completion  of  the  period  of  instruction,  appropriate  grades  will 
be  recorded  for  all  courses. 

Students  must  obtain  consent  of  their  instructors )  concerned,  while  enrolled 
in  Applied  Music  courses,  before  appearing  on  public  programs  (see  also,  page 
100).  To  aid  optimum  learning  conditions  for  all  students,  facilities  for  practice 
and  performance  are  to  be  used  according  to  Departmental  regulations. 

The  amount  of  credit  in  Applied  Music  (individual  instruction)  is  determined 
in  accordance  with  standards  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 
Two  semester  hours  are  given  on  the  basis  of  :  1  hour  lesson  per  week;  6  hours 
of  practice  per  week;  attainment  of  the  prescribed  level  of  proficiency;  and  an 
examination  before  a  jury  of  Music  Faculty  members.  One  hour  of  credit  requires 
a  minimum  of  one  30-minute  lesson,  and  3  hours  of  practice,  per  week. 

Piano 
71-111/71-112 

For  beginning  Piano  students  and  those  with  limited  previous  experience. 
Basic  techniques  of  correct  piano  playing;  major  scales  (one  octave,  hands 
separately),  simple  harmonizations,  transposition,  sight-reading;  memorizing 
several  pieces.  May  be  taken  in  a  piano  class. 

71-113/71-114 

Greater  facility  in  harmonization,  transposition,  sight-reading,  and  memori- 
zation. Major  scales  and  arpeggios  (both  hands,  two  octaves),  and  pedaling. 
Simple  hymns  and  community  songs.  Bach-Carroll,  First  Lessions;  technical 
exercises  from  Hanon,  Duvernoy,  and  others. 

71-211/71-212 

Standard  piano  literature  on  intermediate  level,  including  sonatinas  of 
Kuhlau,  Clementi,  and  Beethoven.  Bach,  "Short"  preludes  and  fugues;  Czerny, 
etudes.  Scales  (harmonic  minor  form,  two  octaves),  minor  arpeggios  (two 
octaves),  major  scales  and  arpeggios  (three  octaves).  Playing  materials  used  for 
school  assemblies;  simple  accompaniments. 

71-311/71-312 

Bach,  Two-  and  Three-Part  Inventions.  Sonatas  by  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
Selected  compositions  by  a  Romantic  composer.  Major  and  minor  scales, 
arpeggios  (four  octaves  at  more  rapid  tempi).  Continuation  of  technical  ex- 
ercises; sight-reading. 

71-411/71-412 

"Prelude  and  Fugue"  selected  from  Bach,  Well-Tempered  Clavier.  Bach, 
dance  forms  from  a  suite  or  partita.  Beethoven  sonatas;  Chopin  etudes;  com- 
positions by  Romantic  and  modern  composers.  Scales  in  3rds,  6ths,  10th; 
dominant  seventh  and  diminished  arpeggios  (four  octaves). 

71-413/71-414 

More  difficult  level  of  compositions  from  Baroque,  Classical,' Romantic,  and 
modern  periods. 

71-415/416 

Continuation  of  71-413/71-414,  with  literature  of  greater  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity. 

Organ 
71-118/71-119 

Includes  instruction  for  beginners.  Studies  by  Gleason,  Nilsen,  etc.;  methods 
of  study  and  practice;  manual-pedal  techniques;  elements  of  the  organ.  Material 
selected  from  Bach,  Orgelbuechlein,  "Short"  Preludes  and  Fugues;  Bonnet, 
Historical  Organ  Recitals,  I;  easier  19th-  and  20th-century  pieces.  Hymn- 
playing;  common  assembly  pieces;  easy  transpositions;  some  memorization. 
Prerequisites:  71-211,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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71-218/71-219 

Technique;  repertoire.  Bach,  preludes,  fugues,  and  other  works  (of  medium 
difficulty);  16th-,  17th-,  and  18th-century  literature;  pieces  from  Mendelssohn, 
Brahms,  Vierne,  Sowerby,  etc.  Hymn-playing;  more  difficult  transpositions; 
keyboard  modulations;  elementary  score-reading.  Some  attention  to  early 
specifications  and  related  outside  literature.  Some  public  appearances  including 
performance  from  memory. 

71-318/71-319 

More  difficult  literature  (Bach,  Handel,  Liszt,  Hindemith,  etc.).  Service- 
playing;  more  difficult  score-reading;  public  appearances,  including  perform- 
ance from  memory.  Some  collateral  readings,  including  professional  study  litera- 
ture from  American  Guild  of  Organists.  Study  of  A.  G.  0.  service-playing 
examinations.  Ensemble  work,  accompanying. 

71-418/71-419 

Repertoire  work  continued;  larger  and  more  difficult  compositions  from  the 
general  literature.  Ensemble  work  whenever  possible  (such  composers  as 
Giovanni  Gabrieli,  Purcell,  etc.).  Composition  in  larger  form  to  be  registered  by 
student,  memorized,  and  performed  satisfactorily  in  public  before  completing 
71-419.  Attention  to  organ  design.  Problems  from  A.  G.  0.  past  examinations. 
Public  performances,  including  senior  recital. 

71-420/71-421 

More  difficult  repertoire  items,  geared  to  students  with  exceptional  poten- 
tialities (normally  the  student  with  advanced  performance  skill  upon  entering 
Organ  course  of  study).  Study  of  past  examinations  for  Associate,  and  Choir- 
master of  A.G.O.,  with  aim  of  student's  taking  one  or  both  of  these  examinations. 
Ensemble  work.  Senior  recital  given  at  this  level  for  students  reaching  it,  rather 
than  during  71-418/71-419. 

Voice 

71-105/71-106 

Designed  to  strengthen  foundational  weaknesses.  Technical  work  and  song 
materials  to  prepare  student  for  entrance  into  71-125. 

71-125/71-126 

Principles  of  breathing;  breath  control;  good  posture.  Analysis  of  all  vowels 
and  consonants  in  relation  to  vocal  needs.  Vocalises  for  development  of  tone, 
legato  singing,  and  agility.  Major  and  minor  scales  (one  octave).  Songs  in 
English  and  Italian;  one  of  the  less  exacting  arias  from  an  opera  and  an  oratorio. 

71-225/71-226 

Vocalises  for  developing  sustained  singing;  classical  vocal  embellishments. 
Major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales  (one  octave).  Songs  in  English  and  Italian; 
one  of  the  less  exacting  arias  from  an  opera  and  an  oratorio. 

71-325/71-326 

Technical  studies  from  Lamperti,  Panolfkp.  or  Ba,rdogni.  Major  a;nd  minor 
scales  and  arpeggios  (two  octaves).  Songs  in  German,  French,  and  English.  More 
difficult  arias  from  opera  and  oratorio. 

71-425/71-426 

Advanced  technical  studies.  Additional  songs  in  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
English.  Recitatives  and  arias.  Senior  recital. 

Flute 

71-139 

Theory  of  technique  and  tone  based  on  Hovey,  Major  Scales  and  Arpeggios. 
Selected  studies  from  such  sources  as:  Kohler,  Etudes,  Book  I;  Rubank,  Concert 
and  Contest  Collection;  pieces  from  Mozart.  Wagner,  Foundation  to  Flute  Plavina. 
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71-140 

All  minor  scales  (harmonic  form)  and  arpeggios.  Selected  studies  from 
Berbiguier,  1 8  Etudes;  Mozart,  Concerto  2  in  D;  a  Hindemith  sonata. 

71-239 

Major  scales  in  thirds,  as  in  Hovey:  Major  Scales,  Arpeggios  and  Thirds,  and 
Etudes;  Bach,  Suite  in  A  Minor;  Debussy,  Syrinx. 

71-240 

Review  of  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  (major,  minor,  diminished, 
and  augmented).  Anderson,  Etudes;  Bach,  "Polonaise  and  Badinage";  Mozart, 
Concerto  1  in  G. 

71-339/71-340 

Anderson,  2b.  Technical  Etudes;  Telemann,  Four  Sonatas;  Contemporary 
French  Recital  Pieces,  Book  II;  Bach,  Sonatas,  Vol.  I. 

71-439/71-440 

Bach,  Sonatas,  Vol.  II;  Ensor,  15  Baroque  Pieces.  Completion  of  repertory 
and  recital  program  requirements. 


Oboe 

71-143/71-144 

Fundamentals  of  tone  production,  embouchure  development,  articulation, 
hand  positions,  fingering.  Niemann,  Method  for  the  Oboe.  Scales,  arpeggios, 
and  tone  studies.  Andraud,  First  Book  of  Studies  for  Oboe;  Seller,  Etudes.  Solos 
such  as  Caine,  Andante;  Labate,  Minuetto. 

71-243/71-244 

Continuation  of  scales  and  arpeggios  in  various  articulations;  study  of  vibrato. 
Bleuzet,  Technique  of  the  Oboe,  I;  solos  by  Handel,  Telemann.  Corrective  exer- 
cises as  necessary. 

71-343/71-344 

Barret,  Progressive  Exercises.  Continuation  of  scales  and  arpeggios  in  various 
articulations.  Orchestral  studies.  Etudes  by  Hugot,  Prestini,  Seller,  Solos  by 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Schumann,  others. 

71-443/71-444 

Etudes  by  Barret,  Hugot,  and  others  of  equal  difficulty.  Continuation  of  scales 
and  arpeggios.  Karg-Elert,  Etude  School  for  Oboe  and  English  Horn.  Completion 
of  repertory  and  recital  program  requirements. 


Clarinet 

71-148 

Therory  of  technique  and  tone  based  on  Hovey,  Major  Scales  and  Arpeggios. 
Embouchure  development,  fingering,  hand  position.  Methods  by  Klose/Prescott. 
Selected  studies  from  Rubank,  Concert  and  Contest  Collection,  or  Trojemiller, 
Divertissement. 

71-149 

Minor  scales  (harmonic  form)  and  arpeggios.  Selected  studies  from  Gee, 
Etudes,  and  Klose/Prescott. 

71-248 

Major  scales  and  thirds  as  written  in  Hovey,  Major  Scales,  Arpeggios,  and 
Thirds;  Gee,  Etudes;  Bonade,  16  Grands  Solos  de  Concert,  or  Pans  Conservatory 
Solos. 
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71-249 

Review  of  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  (major,  minor,  diminished, 
and  augmented).  Rose,  UO  Studies  or  32  Studies;  Rubank,  Solo  de  Concours,  or 
other  Paris  Conservatory  Solos;  Weber,  Concertino,  oe  Grand  Duo  Concertante. 

71-348 

Rose,  |0  Studies;  Brahms,  sonatas;  Schumann,  Fantasy  Pieces;  or  English 
works  of  Finzi,  Dunhill,  Stanford,  or  equivalent. 

71-349 

Polatschek,  28  Advanced  Studies;  Spohr,  Concertant.  Chamber  music  or 
orchestral  studies. 

71-448/71-449 

Continue  with  Polatschek,  Spohr,  chamber  music,  orchestral  studies.  Com- 
pletion of  repertory  and  recital  program  requirements. 


Bassoon 

71-154/71-155 

Fundamentals  of  tone  production,  embouchure  development,  hand  positions, 
fingerings.  All  major  scales  committed  to  memory  based  on  Weissenborn,  Studies, 
Book  I;  Weissenborn,  Arioso  and  Humoresque. 

71-254/71-255 

All  major  and  minor  scales.  Weissenborn,  Studies,  Book  I  ;  studies  in  tenor 
clef;  Mozart,  Bassoon  Concerto,  second  movement;  Senaille,  Allegro  Spiritoso. 

71-354/71-355 

Weissenborn,  Studies,  Book  II.  All  major  and  minor  scales  in  3rds  and  4ths. 
Handel,  Oboe  Concerto  (arranged  for  Bassoon);  Mozart,  Concerto;  Weber, 
Concerto.  Other  works  of  comparable  difficulty. 

71-454/71-455 

Milde,  Concert  Studies;  Hindemith,  Sonata.  Completion  of  repertory  and 
recital  program  requirements. 


Saxophone 

71-158 

Fundamentals  o/  tone  production,  embouchure  development,  articulation. 
Major  scales  and  arpeggios  based  on  Hovey,  Major  Scales  and  Arpeggios. 
Mule,  2k  Etudes  Faciles  and  Selected  Studies.  Rubank,  Concert  and  Contest 
Collection;  Corelli-Mule,  Adagio;  Moussorgsky-Gee,   The  Old  Castle. 

71-159 

Minor  scales  (harmonic  form)  and  minor,  diminished,  augmented  arpeggios. 
Tone  production  and  application  of  vibrato.  Voxman,  Selected  Studies;  Rubank, 
Concert  .  .  .  Collection,  continued;  Bozza,  Aria;  Gurewich,  Fantasy  in  F  Minor. 

71-258 

Major  scales  in  3rds.  Mule,  18  Studies  after  Berbiguier.  Bach-Mule,  Gavottes; 
Rubank,  Concert  and  Contest  Collection. 

71-259 

Mule-Terschak,  or  Berbiguier,  exercises.  Eccles-Rascher,  Sonata.  Ensemble 
and  quartet  literature. 

71-358 

Selected  studies  from  Mule  and  Rascher.  Handel-Rascher,  Air  Varie;  Jacob, 
Rhapsody;  Bonneau,  Suite. 
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71-359 

Creston,  Sonata;  Heiden,  Sonata;  Ibert,  Concertino  da  Camera.  French  quartet 
literature. 

71-458/71-459 

Continue  with  French  quartet  literature.  Completion  of  repertory  and  recital 
program  requirements. 


Cornet/Trumpet 

71-162/71-163 

Tone  production,  embouchure  development,  articulation,  intonation  char- 
acteristics in  the  overtone  series,  auxiliary  fingerings,  tuning  using  1st  and  3rd 
valve  mechanisms.  Major  arpeggios  (two  octaves,  as  embouchure  allows). 
Owens/Williams,  manuscript  study  materials.  Selection  of  Concone,  Studies; 
Edwards-Hovey,  Method  for  Trumpet,  Book  II;  Clarke,  Technical  Studies;  II. 
Solos  from  standard  cornet/ trumpet  literature,  emphasizing  song  style;  easier 
French  solos. 

71-262/71-263 

Continued  study  of  materials  in  71-162/71-163.  Further  range  extension, 
security  in  upper  register,  breath  control,  tone  development,  basic  teaching 
techniques.  Introduction  to  C  transposition.  Major  scales  and  arpeggios;  minor 
scales,  arpeggios,  dominant  and  diminished  seventh  chords.  Solos  from  standard 
literature,  including  vocalises  and  transcriptions  of  Baroque  literature. 

71-362/71-363 

Continued  development  of  brass  teaching  techniques  as  they  appear  in  basic 
production  problems  of  individual  student.  Range  extension  and  security,  lip 
flexibility,  breadth  of  tone.  Transposition  using  Williams,  Method  for  Trans- 
position. Methods  and  texts  from  Clodimir,  Maxime-Alphonse,  Williams,  Clarke 
(Series  III  and  IV).  Solos  progressively  more  advanced  into  contemporary 
literature,  and  more  difficult  French  solos. 

71-462/71-463 

Continued  work  on  technique  and  tone  development.  Texts  continued, 
including  transposition.  More  advanced  studies  and  etudes  in  Clodimir; 
Alphonse;  Brandt,  Etudes  for  the  Orchestral  Trumpets;  Charlier,  36  Etudes 
Transcendentales.  Recital  requirements  completed. 


French  Horn 

71-190/71-191 

Fundamentals  of  tone  production,  embouchure  development,  hand  position, 
fingering.  Performance  of  representative  literature.  Farkos,  The  Art  of  French 
Horn  Playing,  and  selection  of  Concone  Studies. 

71-290/71-291 

Study  of  intonation  characteristics  in  overtone  series;  auxiliary  fingerings; 
effect  of  right  hand  on  pitch  adjustments,  avoiding  tone  distortion.  All  major 
scales  in  various  rhythmic  patterns;  major  arpeggios  (two  octaves  or  more,  as 
embouchure  allows).  Farkos,  continued;  Maxime-Alphonse,  Book  I;  Pattoy- 
Androuds,  Studies,  Book  I. 

71-390/71-391 

Continued  development  of  brass  reading  techniques  as  they  appear  in  basic 
production  problems  of  the  individual  student;  range  extension  and  security; 
lip  flexibility;  breadth  of  tone.  Further  study  of  transposition  by  clef.  Single 
tongue  flexibility  stressed.  Maxime-Alphonse,  Book  II;  Schlossberg,  Daily 
Drills. 
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71-490/71-491 

Continued  work  on  techniques  and  tone  development,  use  of  texts;  all  trans- 
positions; orchestral  studies.  Emphasis  on  recital  preparation  with  literature 
from  standard  Horn  repertoire  according  to  individual  capacities. 

Trombone 

71-170/71-171 

Tone  placement,  basic  attack,  staccato  and  legato  tongue  flexibility,  em- 
bouchure development,  articulation,  slide  positions.  Intonation  work  as  in- 
volved in  overtone  series;  auxiliary  positions;  these  extending  into  all  registers 
as  embouchure  allows.  All  major  scales  in  various  rhythmic  patterns,  and  in 
thirds.  Major  arpeggios  (two  octaves,  as  embouchure  allows).  Methods  from 
Lafosse,  Complete  Method,  Book  I;  Rochut,  Melodious  Etudes,  Book  I;  Cornette's 
Complete  Method.  Solos  from  standard  trombone  literature;  emphasis  on  the 
French  school. 

71-270/71-271 

Continued  study  of  material  listed  for  71-170/71-171.  Further  range  ex- 
tension; security  in  upper  register;  breath  control  in  legato.  Introduction  of 
tenor  clef  using  Miller,  School  for  trombone.  Major  scales  and  arpeggios  con- 
tinued; minor  scales  and  arpeggios;  dominant  and  diminished  seventh  chords. 
Solos  to  include  Baroque  transcriptions,  and  vocalises. 

71-370/71-371 

Continued  development  of  brass  teaching  techniques  as  they  appear  in 
basic  production  problems  of  the  individual  student.  Range  extension,  lip 
flexibility,  security,  breadth  of  tone;  additional  study  of  tenor  and  alto  clefs, 
using  Miller  and  Blazewitch,  Clef  Studies.  Study  of  F  Attachment,  using 
Ostrander,  Method  for  F  Attachment,  and  Blume,  36  Studies  adapted  for  F 
Attachment  by  Fink.  Such  solos  as  David,  Concertine  No.  1+;  Saint-Saens,  Cava- 
tine;  Vivaldi,  sonatas. 

71-470/71-471 

Blume,  Book  III;  Blazewitch.  Additional  texts  from  Covillaud,  Etudes  de 
Style,  and  SO  Modern  Etudes;  Tyrrell,  1+0  Progressive^  Studies  in  Tenor  Clef; 
Steffanison,  Bass  Trombone.  Continued  technical  development;  orchestral 
studies.  Completion  of  repertory  and  recital  program  requirements. 

Baritone  Horn 

17-166/71-167    (formerly    113-114);    71-266/71-267;    71-366/71-367    (formerly 
311-312);  71-466/71-467 

The  preceding  courses  of  study  are  the  same  as  for  Trombone  (which  see), 
with  the  following  set  of  variations:  Study  of  F  and  G  clefs  in  addition  to  C 
clefs  indicated;  selected  literature  includes  appropriate  Baritone  Horn  and 
Cornet/Trumpet  materials  as  well  as  Trombone  literature;  one  or  more  semesters 
study  of  Trombone;  participation,  on  Trombone,  in  ensembles  (playing  an  inner 
part).  Level  of  literature  used  for  Trombone  by  Baritone  Horn  principals  may 
drop  momentarily  to  more  elementary  levels  involved  in  Lafosse,  Book  I;  Rein- 
hart,  Selection  of  Concone  Studies;  Blume,  Book  I. 

Tuba 

71-194/71-195;  71-294/71-295;  71-394/71-395;  71-494/71-495. 

The  preceding  courses  of  study  are  the  same  as  for  Trombone  (which  see), 
with  the  following  set  of  variations:  Study  of  F  and  G  clefs;  selected  Cornet/ 
Trumpet  materials  used  for  technical  development;  reading  Trombone  and 
Baritone  Horn  music  an  octave  lower  required  of  all  Tuba  principals.  Texts 
from  Eby  (complete);  VanderCook,  Etudes;  Tyrrell,  Advanced  Studies  for  the 
BB-Flat  Tuba. 
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71-133 

Study  of  Snare  Drum.  Stick  techniques;  control  and  bounce;  single,  double, 
and  union  stickling;  rudiments  and  rhythm  studies;  stick  weight  and  attack  in 
relation  to  military  drum,  snare  drum,  French  Provincial  drum,  etc.;  tension 
stress  and  dynamics.  Barlett,  Guide  to  Teaching  Percussion;  Roy  Burns,  Elemen- 
tary Drum  Methods;  Fred  Albright,  Contemporary  Studies  for  Snare  Drum. 

71-134 

Study  of  Timpani.  Tone  production,  interval  tuning,  stick  technique,  roll 
and  attack,  cross  sticking,  pedaling,  intonation,  rhythm,  analysis  of  physical 
properties  of  timpani  and  sticks  and  timbre  they  produce.  Bartlett,  Guide  to 
Teaching  Percussion;  Friese  and  Lepak,  Timpani  Methods. 

71-233 

Study  of  Xylophone.  Tone  production;  mallet  technique;  mallet  variations 
for  bells,  vibraphone,  marimba,  chimes,  etc.;  scales  in  major  and  minor  keys; 
arpeggios  and  expanded  range;  dynamics.  Bartlett,  Guide  to  Teaching  Per- 
cussion; Phil  Kraus,  Modern  Mallet  Methods. 

71-234 

Study  of  Bass  Drum  and  Cymbals.  Separate  and  unison  playing,  tone  control, 
stick  and  hand  technique,  suspended  cymbal,  high  hats,  bass  drum  pedal. 
The  jazz  drum  set;  castanets;  tambourine;  blocks;  triangle;  sound  effects  with 
wood-metal-skin,  etc.  Sam  Denov,  The  Art  of  Playing  the  Cymbals;  Bartlett, 
Guide  to  Teaching  Percussion. 

71-333 

Continuation  of  71-234.  The  jazz  drum  set;  smaller  percussion;  jingje  sticks; 
ratchets;  antique  cymbals;  croatales;  etc.  Charles  Perry,  Introduction  to  the 
Drum  Set,  Vols.  I  and  II;  Bartlett,  Guide  to  Teaching  Percussion. 

71-334 

Study  of  Afro-Latin  drums.  Hand-played  bongos;  conga  drums;  timbales. 
Stick  uses;  timbre  changes.  Techniques  for  gourds,  maracas  (staccato,  legato, 
the  shake  and  roll),  claves,  ganva,  chucalho,  cabaca,  cowbell,  quijada,  etc. 
Bartlett,  Guide  .  .  .  ;  Morales/Adler,  Latin-American  Rhythm  Instruments  and 
How  to  Play  Them. 

71-433/71-434 

Review  of  first  three  years  includes  teaching  techniques;  studies  of  repertory; 
relation  of  the  categories  to  band,  orchestra,  folk  music,  sound  effects,  jazz 
modern  dance,  African,  Asian,  and  South  American  music.  Bartlett,  continued; 
Leach/Feldstein,  Percussion  Manual  for  Music  Educators.  Completion  of 
repertory  and  recital  program  requirements. 


Violin 

71-172/71-173 

For  beginners  and  those  with  limited  previous  experience.  Major  and  minor 
scales  (two  octaves);  studies,  solos,  and  concerti  of  moderate  difficulty. 

71-174/71-175 

Development  of  greater  facility  on  the  instrument;  major  and  minor  scales; 
dominant  7th,  diminished  7th,  and  chromatic  scales.  Studies  in  position  work; 
solos  and  concerti  designed  for  development  of  tone  and  agility. 

71-274/71-275 

Continuation  of  scales  to  compass  of  three  octaves;  scales  in  3rds  and  6ths. 
Kreutzer  etudes;  Vivaldi,  Concerto  in  G.  Classic  and  Romantic  solos. 
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71-374/71-375 

Advanced  scale  practice;  variety  of  technical  studies  to  meet  individual  needs. 
More  accent  on  repertoire;  sonatas  from  Handel,  Mozart;  concerti  of  Vivaldi, 
de  Beriot,  Viotti. 

71-474/71-475 

Advanced  scales  of  all  types;  advanced  technical  studies  from  Mazas,  Rode, 
Dont.  Concerti  of  Mozart,  Bach.  Modern  violin  solos.  Sonatas  of  Bach, 
Beethoven.  Completion  of  recital  requirements. 


Viola 

71-176/71-177 

For  beginners  and  those  with  limited  previous  experience.  Major  and  minor 
scales  (two  octaves);  studies,  solos,  and  concerti  of  moderate  difficulty. 

71-178/71-179 

Development  of  greater  facility  on  the  instrument;  major  and  minor  scales; 
dominant  7th,  diminished  7th,  and  chromatic  scales.  Studies  in  position  work; 
solos  and  concerti  designed  to  develop  tone  and  agility. 

71-278/71-279 

Continuation  of  scales  to  compass  of  three  octaves;  studies  to  meet  indivi  ual 
needs.  Sonatas  of  Marcello  and  others;  Telemann,  Concerto. 

71-378/71-379 

Advanced  scale  practice.  Selected  studies  and  concerti  by  Handel  and  Stamitz. 
Introduction  to  the  unaccompanied  Bach  sonatas. 

71-478/71-479 

Advanced  scales  of  all  types.  Classical  and  contemporary  concerted  works. 
Completion  of  recital  requirements. 


Violoncello 

71-180/71-181 

For  beginners  and  those  with  limited  previous  experience.  Major  and  minor 
scales  (two  octaves).  Studies,  solos,  and  concerti  of  moderate  difficulty. 

71-182/71-183 

Development  of  greater  facility  on  the  instrument.  Scales  and  studies; 
selected  solos  and  concerti  designed  for  position  changes,  tone,  and  general 
agility. 


Bass  Viol 

71-184/71-185 

Introduction  to  technique  of  Bass  Viol;  fundamentals  of  tone  production, 
bow  technique;  shifting  positions.  Basic  studies.  Pieces  for  development  of 
orchestral  style. 

71-186/71-197 

Continuation  of  techniques  of  left  hand  and  bow.  Emphasis  on  orchestral 
material. 
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Music  Organizations  and  Ensembles 

Credit 

71-200    Marching  and  Concert  Band  i/£ 

Students  selected  through  auditions  at  beginning  of  each  school  year;  ability 
to  read  music  at  acceptable  level  is  among  criteria  for  selection.  Study  of 
appropriate  literature  for  various  occasions,  from  various  periods.  Appearances 
in  connection  with  athletic  events;  concerts;  off-campus  engagements.  May  be 
taken  on  non-credit  basis.  Although  the  College  provides  some  instruments, 
it  is  preferred  that  students  own  their  instruments. 

71-210    Brasswind  Ensemble  Yi 

Study  and  performance  of  chamber  music  for  combinations  of  brass  instru- 
ments, not  excluding  pieces  requiring  percussion.  Open  to  all  students  having 
necessary  proficiency. 

71-220    Woodwind  Ensemble  y2 

Study  and  performance  of  chamber  music  for  combinations  of  woodwind 
instruments.  Open  to  ail  students  having  necessary  proficiency. 

71-300    College  Choir  y2 

Open  to  any  college  student;  admission  by  audition.  Opportunities  for  study 
and  performance  of  sacred  and  secular  music  covering  many  periods  in  develop- 
ment of  choral  literature.  May  be  taken  on  non-credit  basis. 

71-310    Vocal  Ensemble  (replaces  former  non-credit  1 

course:  Madrigal  Singers) 

Study  of  music  for  small  groups.  Course  investigates  styles  of  different 
periods  through  performance.   Open  to  students  with  necessary  proficiency. 

71-450    Piano  Accompanying  and  Ensemble  Playing  1 

Experiences  in  accompanying  vocal  and  instrumental  soloists;  playing  litera- 
ture for  two  pianos;  playing  ensemble  material  for  various  combinations  of 
instruments  including  the  piano.  Prerequisite:  71-312. 

Collegians  (Dance  Band)  0 

Open  to  all  students  with  necessary  proficiency.  Performs  a  repertoire  of 
standard  and  popular  arrangements. 

Sunday  School  Choir  0 

Volunteer  group  open  to  all  students  who  qualify.  Provides  laboratory  ex- 
perience for  Music  majors  taking  71-447.  Supervised  by  Choir  Director  of  the 
College.  Study  and  performance  of  appropriate  literature.  Works  in  cooperation 
with  campus  program  of  religious  activities. 


Philosophy 

05-201    Introduction  to  Philosophy  3 

Introductory  study  of  core  topics  of  philosophical  concerns,  human  knowledge, 
the  world,  God,  human  freedom,  morals,  and  politics.  Lectures,  reading,  and 
classroom  dicussion  used  to  develop  the  student's  philosophic  interests  and  skills 
in  analysis  of  concepts  basic  to  value  decisions  in  education,  art,  religion,  and 
life. 

05-251    Introduction  to  Logic  3 

Techniques  of  formal  reason.  Emphasis  on  the  nature,  forms,  and  function 
of  correct  thinking.  Deductive,  inductive,  and  applied  logic  considered  in  the 
context  of  useful  clarity  in  ordinary  language.  Prerequisites:  05-201,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  Education 
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Credit 


81-73    Driver  Education  and  Traffic  Safety  0 

Develops  necessary  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  for  effective  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle.  Materials  and  methods  concerned  with  psycho-physical 
limitations  of  driving.  Sound  driving  practices;  automobile  construction  and 
operation;  pedestrian  protection.  Road  training;  skill  tests. 

81-101/81-102    Physical  Education  Activities  2 

For  Freshmen.  Major  emphasis  on  developing  fundamental  skills  and  playing 
techniques  in  team  sports  and  group  activities,  such  as:  calisthenics,  soccer, 
field  hocky,  volleyball,  basketball,  tumbling,  softball,  track  and  field. 

81-111/81-112    Physical  Education  Fundamentals  2 

Majors  are  taught  origin  and  development,  rules,  and  physical  and  social 
values  derived  from  each  sport.  Proper  competitive  attitudes;  fundamental 
skills  and  techniques;  strategy.  Analysis  of  body  mechanics  in  relation  to 
the  sport;  acquaintance  with  equipment,  care  of  it,  and  playing  areas.  Open  to 
Physical  Education  majors  only. 

81-114    Folk  and  Square  Dance  1 

Familiarizes  prospective  teacher  with  recreational,  esthetic,  and  physical 
values  of  folk  and  square  dancing.  How  to  teach  elements  of  these  dances; 
how  to  call  and  lead;  where  to  secure  recordings  and  dance  descriptions. 

81-115    Elementary  Swimming  1 

For  non-swimmers.  Basic  skills  fundamental  to  swimming:  body  and  breath 
control;  rhythmic  breathing;  buoyancy;  propulsion  and  sculling;  fundamental 
strokes  of  legs  and  arms.  Safety  and  precaution. 

81-141    Individual  and  Dual  Sports  1 

Experience  and  practice  in  a  variety  of  individual  and  dual  sports.  Funda- 
mental techniques  and  knowledge  of  rules  used  in  teaching  archery,  badminton, 
paddle  tennis,  golf,  and  other  dual  sports  for  men  and  women. 

81-229    Gymnastics  and  Stunts  1 

Advanced  course  in  developing  advanced  skills  in  performance  with  apparatus, 
and  tumbling  exercise.  Practice  and  theory.  Includes  demonstrations,  lectures 
and  discussions. 

81-240    Team  Sports  1 

Experience  and  practice  in  a  variety  of  team  sports.  Fundamental  tech- 
niques and  knowledge  of  rules  used  in  teaching  football,  soccer,  speedball, 
basketball,  volleyball,  softball,  and  field  hocky  (women). 

81-242    Tennis  1 

Practice  and  instruction  in  advanced  techniques  and  skills.  Rules  of  the 
game;  game  strategy;  care  in  selection  and  maintenance  of  equipment. 

81-245    History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education  3 

Interpretation,  objectives,  and  history  of  Physical  Education  in  its  relation- 
ship to  other  phases  of  education  and  to  school  health  and  character-training 
problems. 

81-259    Techniques  of  Modern  Dance  1 

Basic  course.  Movement  techniques  of  modern  dance  with  some  discussion 
of  the  theory  of  dance  and  development  of  an  appreciation  for  the  dance.  Open 
to  men  and  women. 

81-265    Rhythmic  and  Graded  Games  1 

Learning  and  teaching  rhythmic  skills;  selecting  materials.  Methods  of  in- 
struction; planning  programs.  Theory  of  rhythmics  including  games  of  low  or- 
ganization, relays,  folk  dance,  and  simple  team  games.  Primarily  designed  for 
work  with  the  lower  grades  (K-8). 
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Credit 

81-360/81-361    Coaching  and  Officiating  4 

First  and  second  semesters:  theory  and  strategy  of  coaching  selected  major 
sports.  Reading,  discussion,  and  practice  of  sports  selected.  Techniques  of 
officiating.  All  students  required  to  assist  instructors  in  the  course,  81-101/ 
81-102,  to  gain  experience  in  coaching  and  officiating.  (Minimum  of  two  labora- 
tory periods  weekly.) 

81-363    Physical  Education  in  Elementary  School  2 

Methods  and  materials  in  Physical  Education  for  elementary  schools;  methods 
of  teaching  activities.  Procedures  in  organizing  and  conducting  activities  in 
relation  to  grade  levels,  age  levels,  recreational  interests,  including  after-school 
programs,  social  recreation,  and  parties.  Fall  semester. 

81-367    Safety  and  First  Aid  2 

Principles  of  emergency  action  in  case  of  accidents.  Practical  information 
for  immediate  care  of  injured  persons.  Special  attention  to  prevention  and 
care  of  athletic  injuries.  Laboratory  experience  in  bandaging,  splinting,  artificial 
respiration,  etc.  American  Red  Cross  standard  or  advanced  First  Aid  Certificate 
can  be  granted  to  those  satisfactorily  completing  course  requirements. 

81-370    Kinesiology  3 

Mechanical  and  anatomical  fundamentals  of  human  motion.  Stress  on 
muscular  analysis  of  body  movements  utilized  in  physical  education  activities. 
Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  two  hours.  Prerequisites:  10-207  and  10-307 
(Biology). 

81-374    Methods  and  Materials  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  3 

Application  of  general  education  methods  and  special  methods  of  various 
activities  in  the  field,  including  organization  of  materials  for  regular  Physical 
Education  and  Health  programs  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Laboratory 
experiences  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools.  Prerequisite:  81-245. 

81-375    Organization,  Administration,  and  Supervision 

of  Health  and  Physical  Education  3 

Effective  procedures  for  organization,  administration,  and  supervision  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education  in  relation  to  the  whole  school  program.  Pre- 
requisite: 81-245. 

81-391    Evaluation  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  3 

Principles  and  methods  in  evaluating  outcomes  of  instruction  in  Health 
and  Physical  Education.  Use  and  interpretation  of  elementary  statistical 
techniques;  fundamentals  in  physical  and  physiological  achievement  testing  for 
classification  of  students. 

81-453    Recreation  Leadership  3 

Primarily  for  preparation  of  play  leaders  and  counselors  at  camps,  play 
centers,  community  centers,  and  playgrounds.  Philosophy  and  principles  of 
recreation.  Wide  range  of  recreational  activities  covered  through  lectures, 
discussion,  extensive  reading,  reports,  and  laboratory  work. 

81-459    Curriculum  in  Physical  Education  2 

Detailed  study  of  physical  Education  curricula  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools;  historical  backgrounds;  contemporary  problems. 

81-470    Adaptive  Physical  Education  _  2 

Prepares  teachers  of  Physical  Education  for  training  children  with  physical 
disabilities.  Various  forms  of  physical  activities;  how  they  may  be  modified  to 
meet  needs  of  individual.  Corrective  activities,  good  body  alignment.  Prere- 
quisite: 81-370. 

81-471    Major  Practice  1 

Provides  Seniors  with  laboratory  experiences.  Each  student  assigned  to 
assist  an  instructor  in  Freshman  Physical  Education  courses  to  gain  practice 
in  coaching,  officating,  teaching  skills,  under  competent  leadership. 
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Credit 

81-472    Physical  Education  Seminar  1 

Seeks  to  clarify  problems  which  may  have  developed  during  the  student 
teaching  experience;  to  develop  further  the  professional  interests  and  perspective 
of  the  student. 

81-473    Methods  in  Teaching  Driver  Education  3 

For  persons  interested  in  teaching  driver  education  and  traffic  safety.  Traffic 
laws,  pedestrian  safety,  prevention  and  maintenance;  behind-the-wheel  driving 
methods;  urban,  rural,  and  superhighway  driving;  related  topics.  Prerequisites: 
driver's  license  from  North  Carolina  (or  secure  one);  at  least  two  years  of 
accident-free  driving;  Senior  classification  or  above;  consent  of  instructor. 

Physics 

31-138    Physical  Science  Survey  3 

Introduces  students  to  basic  facts  of  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
geology.  Lecture,  two  hours;  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

31-338/31-339    Physical  Concepts  6 

Basic  and  fundamental  ideas  regarding  principles  of  physics,  chemistry, 
weather,  earth  science,  and  astronomy  as  they  are  related  to  one  another. 
Continues  subject  matter  of  31-138;  extends  into  more  specific  concepts  of 
the  physical  sciences  embodying  additional  skills  in  the  laboratory  and  additional 
subject  matter  necessary  to  greater  understanding  of  the  physical  sciences  in 
general,  and  in  teaching.  Lecture,  two  hours;  one  two-hour  laboratory  period 
per  week  for  two  semesters.  Prerequisites:  31-138,  and  32-102. 

31-381/31-382    General  Physics  8 

Fundamental  principles  of  Physics;  their  application  as  seen  in  experiences 
of  daily  living.  Properties  of  matter;  mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids;  forces, 
vectors,  machines,  fluids  at  rest  and  in  motion.  Second  semester:  effect  of  energies; 
cause  for  energies  including  heat,  light,  sound,  magnetism,  electricity,  and 
radioactivity.  Introduction  to  nuclear  physics.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory  per  week  for  two  semesters.  Prerequisites:  32-301,  and/or  consent  of 
instructor. 

31-385    Earth  Science  3 

Earth's  surface,  crustal  formation,  and  composition;  destructional  forces; 
mountain  building,  volcanoes,  earthquakes;  history  of  the  earth,  age  of  the 
earth;  the  earth  in  space;  atmosphere;  weather  and  climate  of  the  earth.  Lecture, 
two  hours;  two  two-hour  laboratories  per  week. 

Political  Science 

43-301    American  National  Government  3 

Structure  and  functions  of  the  national  government.  Nature  of  the  federal 
system,  the  Constitution,  citizenship,  and  popular  participation  in  governing. 
Extent  and  character  of  national  power.  Changing  nature  of  relations  of  national 
government  to  states  and  to  the  individual.  Students  given  working  knowledge 
of  good  citizenship,  enabling  them  as  teachers  not  only  to  teach  citizenship 
but  to  apply  it  in  everyday  life.  Offered  both  semesters. 

43-304    State  and  Local  Government  3 

Survey  of  origin  and  development  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  govern- 
ment in  the  American  states.  Colonial  background;  development  of  written  con- 
stitutions; executive  and  administrative  organization  and  function;  legislative 
and  judicial  powers  and  functions  of  the  political  process;  federal-state  relations; 
interstate  relations;  state-local  relations.  Prerequisites:  43-301,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Offered  according  to  demand. 
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43-404    Comparative  Governments  3 

Comparative  study  of  governmental  systems  and  institutions  of  foreign  states, 
emphasis  on  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia.  Some  attention  to  modern 
China,  Japan,  and  selected  Latin  American  states.  Offered  according  to  demand. 

43-483    International  Relations  3 

Relations  among  sovereign  states  based  on  generally  accepted  rules  of  inter- 
national law.  Methods  and  goals  of  diplomacy;  problems  and  areas  of  tension  in 
the  post-war  period.  Some  attention  to  League  of  Nations  and  United  Nations 
as  major  efforts  at  international  organization.  Offered  according  to  demand. 

43-484    International  Organizations  3 

Their  background,  development,  and  contributions  to  peace  and  under- 
standing. Emphasis  on  League  of  Nations  and  especially  the  United  Nations 
and  its  various  agencies.  Other  international  agencies  considered.  Prerequisites: 
43-483,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Spring  semester;  offered  according  to  demand. 


Psychology 

61-212    General  Psychology  3 

Introductory  course.  Understanding  the  scientific  method  and  its  application 
to  study  of  basic  concepts  of  human  behavior.  Topics  include  motivation, 
emotion,  sensory  processes,  perception,  thinking,  learning,  and  personality. 

61-307    Psychology  of  Child  Development  3 

Process  of  psychological  development  from  conception  to  adolescence;  factors 
influencing  development;  modification  of  behavior  in  the  course  of  maturation 
and  learning.  Prerequisite:  61-212. 

61-308    Psychology  of  Adolescent  Development  3 

Objective  study  of  physical,  mental,  social,  and  emotional  development  of 
the  adolescent.  Factors  influencing  adolescent  socialization;  major  adjustment 
problems  of  adolescence.  Prerequisite:  61-212. 

61-309    Educational  Psychology  3 

Application  of  psychological  principles  and  concepts  to  the  teaching  and 
learning  process.  Acquaints  students  with  general  theories  of  behavior.  Con- 
temporary theories  of  learning;  their  implications  for  education.  Emphasis  on 
motivation,  transfer,  development  of  personality,  individual  differences,  and 
acquisition  of  attitudes,  skills,  and  ideas.  Assessment  of  readiness;  evaluation 
of  progress.  Prerequisite:  61-212. 

61-401    Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children  3 

Surveys  various  types  of  exceptionality.  Attention  to  characteristics,  needs, 
problems,  and  educational  approaches. 

61-409    Mental  Hygiene  3 

Introductory  study  of  dynamics  of  human  relationships  in  the  home,  school, 
and  community.  Special  consideration  of  meaning  of  adjustment,  frustration, 
and  conflict.  Emotional  security  and  personality  development.  Implications 
for  school  administration,  curriculum,  teaching,  and  counseling. 

61-431    Teaching  the  Retarded  Child  3 

Examines  nature  and  needs  of  intellectually  retarded  children.  Identification 
procedures;  curricular  and  instructional  provisions;  teaching  methods.  Prere- 
quisites: 61-309  and  61-401,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

61-432    Teaching  the  Gifted  Child  3 

Characteristics,  identification,  and  motivation  of  academically  superior  and 
talented  children.  Emphasis  on  their  special  needs  and  adjustment  problems. 
Effective  approaches  which  can  be  used,  both  in  the  regular  classroom  and  in 
isolated  situations.  Prerequisites:  61-309  and  61-401,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PSYCHOLOGY         1  CT  Q 
SOCIOLOGY         100 

Credit 

61-499    Contemporary  Living  0* 

Stimulates  consideration  of  functional  and  integrated  applications  of  materials 
from  the  Basic  Education  courses,  especially  the  social  sciences,  to  community 
living  and  leadership.  Open  to  Seniors  only;  required  for  graduation. 


Sociology 

42-201    Introduction  to  Sociology  3 

Basic  principles  of  social  organization;  special  reference  to  communities, 
social  institutions,  social  stratification,  and  social  change  in  contemporary 
societies.  Fall  semester. 

42-204    Introduction  to  Anthropology  3 

Origin  nature,  and  diffusion  of  culture.  Comparison  with  many  contemporary 
cultures;  beginnings  of  human  society;  social  stratification.  Spring  semester. 

42-302    Race  and  Ethnic  Relations  3 

Study  of  Majority  and  Minority  groups-  Inter-group  relations-Racial, 
Social  and  Cultural  tensions  among  various  groups-The  Problems  of  Pre- 
judice discrimination  and  segregation.  The  Impact  of  Civil  Rights  Legislation 
and  movements  on  Inter-group  relation  in  the  United  States. 

42-304    Cultural  Anthropology  3 

Culture  and  institutions  of  non-literate  peoples.  Social  structure  and  culture 
of  complex  societies.  Characteristics  of  and  relations  between  family,  kinship, 
and  clan;  differing  roles  based  upon  status,  sex,  and  age  analyzed  for  specific 
groups.  Social  stratification.  Prerequisite:  42-201  or  42-204.  Offered  according 
to  demand. 

42-340    Principles  of  Social  Welfare  3 

Introductory  course.  Systematic  study  of  development,  structure,  scope,  and 
processes  of  public  social  welfare  systems  in  the  United  States.  Offered  in 
alternate  years  upon  demand. 

42-360    Social  Psychology  3 

Socio-psychological  basis  of  social  relationships;  individual  and  group  be- 
havior; review  of  theories  of  human  nature;  role  of  social  and  cultural  factors 
as  determinants  in  growth  and  development  of  human  nature  and  personality. 
Theories  applied  to  problems  in  contemporary  social  life  such  as  social  structure, 
social  learning,  social  change,  crises,  propaganda,  prejudice,  leadership,  public 
opinion,  racial  and  national  character.  Prerequisites:  42-201  or  42-204.  Fall 
semester. 

42-391    Criminology  3 

Cultural  nature,  origin,  and  development  of  crime.  Personal  and  social  causes 
of  criminal  behavior  among  adults.  Modern  institutionalized  crime  and  current 
programs  for  treatment  and  prevention.  Prerequisites:  42-201  or  42-204.  Spring 
semester. 

42-401    The  Family  3 

Function  among  primitive  peoples;  different  types  of  family  organization. 
History  of  marriage  and  divorce  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Changing 
ideas  of  family  life;  functions  of  the  family  in  the  modern  world.  Contemporary 
problems.  Prerequisites:  42-201  or  42-204.  Spring  semester. 


*  One  semester  hour  may  be  granted.  In  order  to  receive  credit,  the  student  must  apply  to  the  in- 
structor, in  writing,  before  the  third  meeting  of  the  class. 
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SPANISH 

SPEECH 


Credit 

42-404    Sociology  of  Industry  and  Occupations  3 

Social  organization  of  work  in  our  culture.  Problems  of  antagonism  and 
cooperation  arising  from  interaction  of  social  structures  in  work  plants.  Changing 
institutional  patterns  of  labor-management  relations.  Research  in  human 
relations  in  industry.  Offered  according  to  demand. 

42-481    Population  3 

Composition  and  characteristics  of  population;  trends  in  population  growth; 
social  and  economic  consequences  of  changes  in  population.  Spring  semester. 

42-485    Social  Theory  3 

Sociological  analysis  of  theories  of  Durkheim,  Maclver,  Znaniecki,  Parsons, 
Robin  Williams,  Jr.,  Max  Weber,  and  others.  Prerequisites:  42-201,  42-204,  and 
61-212  (Psychology).  Offered  according  to  demand. 

42-491    Juvenile  Delinquency  3 

Conceptions  of  juvenile  delinquency;  causation;  juvenile  court  movements; 
treatment  of  juvenile  offenders;  preventive  programs.  Offered  in  alternate  years 
upon  demand. 

42-499    Materials  and  Methods  of  Sociological  Reserach  3 

Introduction  to  materials  and  methods  of  sociological  research;  special 
emphasis  on  statistical  research.  Prerequisites:  42-201  and  32-101  (Mathe- 
matics).   Required  of  Social  Science  majors  concentrating  in  Sociology. 


Spanish 

22-101/22-102    Elementary  Spanish  6 

Basic  grammar,  pronunciation,  and  reading  for  vocabulary  building.  Con- 
versation and  laboratory  practice. 

22-201/22-202    Intermediate  Spanish  6 

Review  of  grammatical  principles.  Development  of  reading,  writing,  and 
conversational  skills;  continued  laboratory  practice.  Reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  selected  stories.  Students  also  introduced  to  aspects  of  Spanish  culture. 
Prerequisites:  22-101/22-102,  or  satisfactorily  passing  a  standard  Spanish 
placement  test. 


Speech 

26-30    Speech  Laboratory  0 

Specialized  assistance  and  practice  to  reduce  or  eliminate  speech  difficulties. 

26-117    Fundamentals  of  Speech  2 

Develops  acceptable  speech  habits  by  eliminating  faulty  articulation,  enunci- 
ation, and  pronunciation.  Emphasis  on  growth  of  student  as  oral  communicator. 
Screening  tests  administered  to  students  entering  course  to  detect  severe  arti- 
culation problems.  Students  evidencing  major  articulation  problems  and/or 
other  speech  deviations  are  recommended  to  the  Speech  Laboratory  for  testing. 

26-218    Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  3 

Theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  oral  interpretation  of  literature.  While 
gaining  intimate  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  art  of  great  literature  through  oral 
interpretation,  students  become  sensitive  to  important  functions  of  language. 


SPEECH 
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26-314    Public  Speaking  3 

Principal  types  of  public  speaking;  speeches  for  special  occasions.  Directed 
practice  in  informative,  argumentative,  and  persuasive  speeches.  Extem- 
poraneous speaking;  group  discussions;  parliamentary  procedure.  Attention  to 
platform  decorum.  Prerequisite:  26-117. 

26-417    Advanced  Speech  2 

Develops  facility  in  all  speech  occasions.  Individual  analysis  of  each  student's 
speech  is  made  at  beginning  of  course.  Opportunities  for  practice  in  developing 
personal  voice  and  speech  skills.  Methods  and  materials  used  in  units  of  work 
in  Speech  in  the  public  schools.  Techniques  for  assisting  pupils  with  minor 
speech  difficulties.  Prerequisite:  26-117. 


Statistics 

(see  under  Economics,  and  Mathematics) 


Zoology 

(see  under  Biology) 
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ENROLLMENT  STATISTICS 

ENROLLMENT  STATISTICS 
Composition  of  Student  Enrollment  for  the  First  Semester,  1967-68 


Type  of  Student 

First- 
Time 
Fresh- 
men 

Other 
Fresh- 
men 

Total 
Fresh- 
men 

Total 
Sopho- 
mores 

Total 
Juniors 

Total 
Seniors 

Special 
Students 

Grand 
Total 

Total  Students 

233 

70 

303 

220 

197 

228 

7 

955 

Men 
Women 

106 
127 

29 
41 

135 
168 

80 
140 

71 
126 

97 
131 

3 

4 

386 
569 

In-State  Students 
Out-of  State  Students 

179 
54 

55 
15 

234 
69 

173 

47 

179 
18 

200 

28 

6 
1 

792 
163 

Full-Time  Students 
Part-Time  Students 

231 

2 

70 
0 

301 
2 

217 
3 

197 
0 

186 
42 

2 
5 

903 
52 

Continuing  Students 
New  Transfer  Students 
Returning  Students 

— 

54 

14 

2 

54 

14 

2 

202 

4 

14 

185 
3 
9 

220 
0 

8 

0 
6 
1 

661 
27 
34 

Composition  of  Student  Enrollment  for  the  First  Semester,  1968-69 


Type  of  Student 

First- 
Time 
Fresh- 
men 

Other 
Fresh- 
men 

Total 
Fresh- 
men 

Total 
Sopho- 
mores 

Total 
Juniors 

Total 
Seniors 

Special 
Students 

Grand 
Total 

Total  Students 

258 

139 

397 

191 

196 

225 

2       1 

,011 

Men 
Women 

123 
135 

68 
71 

191 
206 

80 
111 

70 
126 

76 
149 

1 
1 

418 
593 

In-State  Students 
Out-of-State  Students 

197 
61 

97 
42 

294 
103 

150 
41 

159 
37 

206 
19 

2 
0 

811 
200 

Full-Time  Students 
Part-Time  Students 

178 
80 

127 
12 

305 
92 

183 

8 

191 
5 

185 
40 

0 

2 

864 
147 

Continuing  Students 
New  Transfer  Students 
Returning  Students 

— 

93 

37 

9 

93 

37 

9 

178 

3 

10 

190 
1 
5 

219 
0 
6 

0 

2 
0 

680 
43 
30 

INDEX 
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INDEX 


Absences  54 

Accounting  courses  121-124 
Accreditation  25 
Adding  courses  55 
Administrative  Officers  5 
Admission  49-51 

Freshmen  50 

Transfers  51 
Advisors  40,  45 
Art  courses  118-119 

curricula  76,  87 
Athletics  44 
Auditing  courses  53 
Audiovisual  course  137 
Automobiles  39 

Basic  Education  &  Enrichment 

program  34 
Basic  Education  Program  33 
Biology  courses  120-121 

curricula  78-79,  87 
Bookstore  42 

Buildings  &  Grounds  26-28 
Business  courses  121-124 

curricula  81-83 

Calendar,  College  (Inside  back 

cover) 
Chemistry  courses  124 

curricula  106-107 
Classification  of  Students  65 
Clerical  Skills  Minor  81 
College  Series  43 
College  Union  (see  University 

Center) 
Council  Chairmen  15 
Counseling  40 
Course  Loads  52 
Curriculum  Policy  59 

Dean's  List  (see  Honors) 
Degrees  awarded  32 

requirements  for  60 
Drama  courses  125 
Dropping  courses  55 

Education  courses  125-128 
Economic  courses  125 
English 

all-college  requirements  95-96 

courses  128-130 

curricula  87,  97-98 

proficiency  exam  60,  81,  96 
Elementary  Education  curricula 

86-88 

concentrations  85,  87-88 
Enrollment  Statistics  156-157 
Examinations 

comprehensive  60,  89,  96,  100,  111 

in  courses  55 

medical  42,  89 


Faculty  Roster  7-13 
Fees  &  Deposits  49,  63-64 
Financial  Aid  67-71 

loans  68-69,  71 

policy  69 

work-aid  70 
Food  Services  41 
Fraternities  46 
French  courses  130 

minor  96 
Freshman  Orientation  40,  126 
Funds,  special  45 

Geography  courses  131 
Grade  Reports  56 
Grading  System  55-56 
Graduation  Requirements  59 
Health  courses  131 

services  42 
Higher  Education,  State 

Board  of  4 
History  courses  131-133 

curriculum  112 
History  of  the  College  19-22 
Honors 

Dean's  List  &  Honor  Roll  57 

Positions  (students)  44. 

Program  34 

Requirements  at  graduation  59-60 

Societies  44 
Housing  41 

Jn-State  Residency  66-67 
Industrial  Arts  courses  133-135 

curriculum  93 
Intramurals  44,  89 

Laundry  Service  42 
Library  27 

collections  36 

courses  135 

program  94 
Lyceum  Series  43 

Marriages  39 

Mathematics  courses  135-136 

curricula  87 
Movies  43 
Music  Courses  136-148 

curricula  87,  102-103 

organizations  44-45,  148 
Nursery  School  85 

Objectives  of  the  College  22 

Part-Time  Students  53 
Philosophy  &  Purposes  of 

the  College  22 
Philosophy  courses  148 
Physical  Education  courses  149-151 

curriculum  91 
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INDEX 


Physical  Science  Concentration  87 

Physics  courses  151 

Placement 

service  41 

tests  49 
Political  Science  courses  151-152 
Postal  Services,  campus  42 
Presidents,  former  5 
Probation,  Academic  58 
Psychology  courses  152-153 

Quality  Point  System  55 

Reading  courses  126,  128 
Refunds  65 
Registration  52-53 
Religious  Activities  43 
Remedial  Services  34 
Representing  the  College  58 

Secretarial  Studies  curriculum  81 

Security  42 

Social  Science  Concentration  87 

Major  110-111 
Sociology  courses  153-154 


curriculum  112 
Sororities  46 
Spanish  courses  154 
Special  Students  53 
Speech  courses  154-155 
Staff  Personnel  13-15 
Statistics  courses  125,  136,  154 
Student  Government  Association  45 
Student  organizations  45 
Summer  Session  35-36 
Suspension,  Academic  58 

Teacher  Education  Program  34-35 

Textbooks  54 

Transcripts  60 

Transfer  Students  (See  Admissions) 

Trustees,  Board  of  4 

Tuition  costs  63 

Part-Time  65 

Residence  Status  for  66-67 

University  Center  27,  42-43 

Vistors  39,  64 
Veterans  67-68 
Withdrawal  59 


ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1969-70 

Revised  May  1, 1969 


Faculty  Conference 


Freshman  and  New  Students  Report 
Freshmen  Orientation  Begins 
Registration,  First  Semester 
Classes  Begin 

Last  Day  for  Class  Schedule  Changes 
Mid-Semester  Examination  Period 

Thanksgiving  Holidays  Begin 

Thanksgiving  Holidays  End 

Final  Examination,  First  Semester 

Christmas  Holidays  Begin 
Mini-Semester 

Registration,  Second  Semester 
Classes  Begin 

Last  Day  for  Class  Schedule  Changes 

Mid-Semester  Examination  Period 

Spring  Vacation  Begins 
Spring  Vacation  Ends 

Final  Examination,  Second  Semester 

Commencement 

Three  Weeks  Session  of  Summer  School 

Six  Weeks  Session  of  Summer  School 


Monday- Wednesday, 
August  25-27 

Wednesday,  August  27 

Thursday,  August  28 

Tuesday,  September  2 

Wednesday,  September  3 

Tuesday,  September  9 

Monday- Wednesday, 
October  20-22 

Wednesday,  November 
26  (2:00  p.m.) 

Monday,  December  1 
(8:00  a.m.) 

Monday-Saturday, 
December  15-20 

Saturday,  December  20 
Monday-Saturday, 
January  5-10 

Monday,  January  12 
Tuesday,  January  13 

Monday,  January  19 

Monday-Saturday, 
March  9-14 

Saturday,  March  14 
Tuesday,  March  31, 
(8:00  a.m.) 

Monday-Saturday,  May 

4-9 
Sunday,  May  10 

Monday-Friday,  May 
25-June  12 

Monday-Friday,  June 
15-July  24 
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